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REBELLION RECORD ! 
EDITED BY FRANK MOORE. 


“A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE WAR.” 


This work is of 
SPECIAL VALUE TO STATESMEN, 


{inasmuch as the course and policy of all prominent men 
are fully traced in it. 

A large and increasing amount of litigation is 
arising on subjects connected with the war, and 
the REBELLION REcoRD is the only complete repository 
of evidence and authority. 

This work is a compendium of information made up of 
special correspondence, official reports, and gleanings from 
the newspapers of both sections of the United States and 
of Europe. Of these latter over five hundred are used in 
ite preparation. 

The editor has aimed at 


COMPLETENESS, ACCURACY, AND IMPARTIALITY. 


Completeness has been secured by the fullest possible 
sources of information. Accuracy has been attained by 
deferring publication of all matter long enough after events 
for the accounts of them to be sifted. 

The Repe.iion Recorp has now become so firmly es- 
tablished as 


THE STANDARD AUTHORITY OF THE WAR, 


that individuals in all departments of the Army, Navy, 
and Government are constantly sending to it for publica- 
tion narratives of important events, and 


OFFICIAL REPORTS UNPUBLISHED ELSEWHERE, 


In addition to this, most of the speeches, narratives, etc., 
elsewhere published, have been revised by their authors 
specially for the Recor, 

Impartiality has been a special object. Every authority 
from the Southern side has been sought for without regard 
to labor or expense, and all statements and documents 
have been inserted as originally found, without editorial 
comment of any kind. 

The ReBE.iion Recorp is already 


YHE MAIN SOURCE OF HISTORY OF THE WAR. 


Most of the histories of the war yet published have been, 
in a great measure, compiled from the REBELLION Record. 
This is proved by the fact that documents cited in those 
works are quoted in the phraseology of the copies revised 
by their authors specially for the Recorp, and published 
nowhere else. 

Itis 

INDISPENSABLE TO LAWYERS, 

All important Laws and leading Decisions arising out 
of the war are reported init. And it has already been 
received as authentic evidence in Trial for Piracy and 
freason in the United States Courts of Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, and San Francisco. 

The Philadelphia Press of October 26, 1861, thus speaks 
of it: 

“During the trial, which terminated yesterday, for 
piracy, of one of the crew of the Jeff Davis, a great 
deal of evidence was offered by the counsel for de- 
fense, taken from Frank Moore’s ResE.iLion Recorp, 
and received by Judges Grier and Cadwallader, who 
presided. This isa remarkable compliment to the work 
in question, but not higher than it merits, from the full- 
ness and fairness of its various information respecting 
the rebellion. It is the first time in legal and literary 
history that a book not yet completed has been so stamped 

with authenticity as to be admitted as evidence in a court 
of Jaw, and on a trial for a capital offense.” 

The work is published in two editions, one of monthly 

parts, each containing 112 octavo pages and two portraits ; 
the other of semi-monthly parts, containing half the 
number of pages and one portrait. Seven monthly parts, 
with the index, make a volume. 
The six volumes already completed contain 
I. A Diary of Verified Occurrences. 

Il. Official Documents, Narratives of Battles, Proclama- 

tions, General Orders, Speeches, etc., ete., North and 


Sout 
Ill Poetry, Incidents, Anecdotes, ete. 
IV. A full Analytical Index. 


And are illustrated with 
SEVENTY-SIX PORTRAITS 
On steel of prominent men North and South, 


Cloth, per vol..... 

Sheep, law binding, per vol. 

Half-calf, antique, or half morocco, ond Wedd. 542.0 550 

tera a agli wasye> Se oc. eae eek 

Monthly Parta, each... «0.00235 se sees ipiosanp so 50 

Bent Moutnly Parts, aS SEO Poe Lr re 
Published by G. P. PUTNAM. 


All orders, etc., should be addressed to ‘‘ The Rebellion 
Record,” No. 441 Broadway, 
N.B.—The interest of Mr. C. T. EVANS in this work 
and works connected with it ceased on the 15th Decem- 


NEw MILITARY BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


No. 192 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF STRATEGY AND GRAND 
TACTICS. Translated from the French of Gen” GQH. 
Dvrovr, lately an officer of the French Engineer cot 
By Wiiuiam P, Crareuriy, Captain of Engineers, Uni 
States Army, and Assistant Professor of Engineering, 
United States Military Academy, West Point. From 
the last French edition. Illustrated. In one volume, 
12mo, $2 50. 
RIFLED ORDNANCE, A practical treatise on the 
application of THE RIFLE to guns and mortars of every 
caliber. To which is added a new theory of the initial 
action and force of fired gunpowder. First American, 
from the fifth revised English edition. By LyYNaLi 
Tuomas, F.R.S L. In one volume octavo, with illustra- 
tions, price $2, 
SQUADRON TACTICS UNDER STEAM. By FoxHat. 
A. Parker, Commander U.S. Navy. Published by au- 
thority of the Navy Department. 1.vol., 8vo, with 
numerous plates. $5. 
Copies of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of price. 


NEW BOOKS 





AT 
W. H. KELLEY & BROTHER’S, 
No, 627 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Whip, Hoe, and Sword, by Geo. H. Hepworth ..... $1 25 


The Color-Guard, by Jas K. Hosmer .............. 1 25 
The Farmer Boy, a book for boys, by William M, 
Thayer .. 3 ere 
Gilead, an phase, hei J. Hyatt Smith. Mk +. Omi wens 1 25 
The School Girl’s Garland, by Mrs, C, M, Kirkland, 1 25 
The Huntingdons ; or, Glimpses of Inner Life, by 
Maria Lonise Haywood. ..........ccecsccss sacses 1 00 
Jean Ingelow’s Poems. . 1 2% 


Exposition of the Epistles to the Galatians and Colos- 
sians, by Rev. Morgan Dix, 8.T. D.............. 0 90 


The Book of Praise, by Roundell Palmer........... 1 50 
Dream Children, by the author of ‘‘ Seven Little 
People and their Friends............... 1 25 


Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
W. H. KELLEY & BROTHER, 
No. 627 Broadway. 


((HOICE IMPORTED BOOKS 


FOR 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES, 
CONSISTING OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE WORKS, 
in all departments of Literature. 


History, Biography, Theolcgy, Voyages and Travels, 
Poetry and the Drama, Fine Arts, Bibliography, Anec- 
dotes and Literary Ana, Collections of Engravings, 
Cyclopedias and Works of Reference, Natural History, 
Science, Early Printed Books, etc., etc., all of which 
having been imported before the present appreciation 
of gold, increased duties, etc., are offered at about one- 
third less than the present rates of importation will ad- 


mit of, 
as ee BOURTON, 
Importer of Rare and Standard Works, 
No, 481 Broadway, New York. 


Orr OF PRINT 


is an expression almost as annoying to the Prac 
as it is to the Puiisner, 
This has unavoidably been the answer for the last eight 
weeks to every one desiring to purchase 
“ PIQUE ;” a Tale of the English Aristocracy. To-day 
the FOURTH EDITION of this charming novel of Eng- 
lish society is ready. That you may judge a little of its 
merit and the hold it has had upon the reading public, let 
me give a few facts. 
THIRTEEN years ago it was first published in London, 
and up to the last year was in steady demand. 
FOUR BOOKS a day is the average number published 
in London, so that only REALLY GREAT BooKs live beyond 
the short space of time that they are advertised, reviewed, 
and brought before the reading public. 
Is not this strong praise for ‘‘ PIQUE ?” 


LORING, Pusiisuze, 





LTITLE, BROWN & CO., 


No. 110 Wasnineton Street, 


PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE. 
SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MINSTR 
SCOTT’S MARMION. 


Printed on Tinted Paper. Cloth, gilt top. 
per vol. 


Also, uniform with the British Poets. 90 cents. 


These volumes contain all the Notes of the fullest 
English editions, and are particularly adapted for the use 
of schools. 


UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE: 
BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 
MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, SONGS, AND 
BALLADS. 


KEATS’S POETICAL WORKS. 


WITH LIFE, BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A New Eprrton. 





BURNS’S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 


WITH A LIFE, BY J. FRANCIS SMITH. 


A New Eprtion, 2 vols., 18mo. 


Printed on tinted paper and bound in green vellum cloth, 
gilttop. Price $Mper vol. e 

Every man’s and boy’s and girl’s head carries snatches 
of his songs and can say them by heart, and, what is 
strangest of all, never learned them from a book, but 
from mouth to mouth. The winds whisper them, the 
birds whistle them, the corn, barley, and bulrushes 
hoarsely rustle them; nay, the music-boxes of Geneva 
are framed and toothed to play them ; the hand-organs of 
the Savoyards in all cities repeat them, and the chimes of 
bells ring them in the spires. They are the property and 
the solace of mankind.—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


[HE NEW PATH. 


FEBRUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 





A Monthly Journal devoted to the Cause of Truth in 
Art. For sale at August Brentano’s, 708 Broadway. 


It contains Essays on Art, Reviews, and Critical Notices 
of Works in Painting, Architecture, and Sculpture. 


Single copies, 10 cents ; Subscription price, $1 a year. 
Subscriptions should be addressed to 


THE NEW PATH, 
Box 4,740, New York. 


From the North American Review. 


“In truth, there has been no discourse or criticism upon 
matters of Artin America so valuable as its con- 
tain since the essays by Mr. Stillman in the earlier vol- 
umes of ‘ The Crayon.’ For among the writers of ‘The 
New Path’ are men not only of talents, but of serious 
convictions and independent thoughts.” 


From the Tribune, 


“ This at least they show—study and thought, intense 
and: immense conviction, no parrot phrases about high 
art, no flippancy of censure, no looseness of phrase ; but 
a certain measured, almost solemn style of speech, ideas 
well considered, words nicely weighed, and sentences de- 
cidedly, not v hi tly pr , and searching the 
marrow of the bones.” 





From the Civil Engineer and Architects’ Journal, 
London. 
“It certainly well deserves, and we hope will receive, 


extensive professional support. We heartily wish for ita 
great success.” 


"THE BEST FILE. 





JACOB’S PATENT SELF-BENDING 


PORTFOLIO PAPER FILE 
FoR 


NEWSPAPERS, MUSIC, LETTERS, 
DOCUMENTS, PERIODICALS, DRAWINGS, Ero, 


Subscribers wishing to preserve the numbers of Tax 
Round TaBie should prey ide themselves with this file. 
Price—cloth covers—§1 25 ; pasteboard covers, 88 cents. 


The files can be obtained at the 
OFFICE OF THE ROUND TABLE, 
No. 116 Nassau Street, 








ber, 1863. 


No. 319 Washington street, Boston. 
















66 MISCEGENATION,” 


The Theory of the Blending of the Races applied to the 
American White Man and Negro. 

This curious work, which discusses the question, 
“Will the Negro become a Component Part of the Future 
American ?” is creating extraordinary interest in scientific 
and political circles. It has been accepted by the ant!- 
lavery and progrersive mind of the country as the true 
olution of the problem of Race on this continent. 

From very numerous favorable opinions the following 
are selected : 
Putting disturbances of civilization aside, and looking 
only to our natural state, we should be constrained to 
admit that the man of maximum intellectual capacity is 
of a brown hue.”—Prof. Draper, N. Y. University. 
‘*Your work has cheered and gladdened a winter 
morning. You are on the right track. Pursue it, and 
the good God speed you! All the mysteries of the won- 
drous apocalypse now unfolding in our country are not 
even dreamed of yet, and I hail your work as a true 
Prophecy !’—Parker Pillsbury, 
**T look upon your work asa sien OF THR TIMES rather 
than as the solution of a great problem.”—Albert 
Brisbane. 
“IT have no hope for the future but in that sublime 
mingling of the races which is God’s own method of civil- 
izing and elevating the world !’—Wendell Phillips. 


“The history of the world’s civilization is written in 
one word—which many are afraid to speak and many 
more afraid to hear—and that is Amalgamation.”~— 
Theodore Tilton. 

‘“We are wholly one with you in opinion as to the 
result and the desirableness of the result which is inevi- 
tably before our country.”—Angelina G. Weld and Sarah 
M. Grinke. 


“This rebellion will extinguish slavery in our land, 
and the negro is henceforth and for ever to be a part of 
the nation. His blood is to mingle with that of his former 
oppressor, and the two races blended in one will make a 
more peaceful, hardy, powerful, and intellectual race 
than America has ever seen before.”.—Wm. Wells 
Brown. 

‘Tam willing to put my signature to your doctrines.”"— 
Dr. J. McCune Smith. 


‘The future must decide how far black and white are 
disposed to seek each other in marriage. The probability 
is that there will be a progressive intermingling, and that 
the nation will be benefited by it. We are sure that many 
will agree with us in finding the pamphlet interesting 
and instructive, and in thanking the unknown author for 
it.’—Anti-Slavery Standard, 

“*Tts novel views are argued with singular elequence, 
and display a great amount of curious learning.”"—Louls- 
ville Journal, 

‘* Written by one who has studied the subject carefully.” 
—Springfield Republican. 

For sale by the American News Company, No. 121 
Nassau street (late Tousey’s), and at No. 113 Nassau 
street. Price 25 cents, 


OQ» ESTABLISHED CATHOLIC 


PUBLISHING HOUSE, 





JAMES B. KIRKER, 


LATE 
EDWARD DUNIGAN & BROTHER, 
No. 599 Broadway (up stairs), 


Publishes the largest and most varied assortment of 
Catholic Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer-Books in Am- 
erica. 

Prayer-Books in English, French, German, and Span- 
ish, in all varieties of binding. 

Publications of all the Catholic publishers in the 
United States always kept on hand, and supplied at their 
lowest prices, 

Catalogues containing a full list of his publications 
mailed on application. 


UNITED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS, 


No. 86 WALKER ST., N. Y. 

All the stockholdera being superior practical workmen, 
this Company is able to offer their Large and Splendid 
Pianos at lower prices than any other first class House, 
Every instrument guaranteed for five years. 

” Clergymen favoted with a liberal discount. 


New York, Aug. 5, 1862. 
With the amplest opportunity of forming @ correct 
judgment, we are prepared to say that the instruments 
produced by the United Piano-Forte Makers are of the 
best materials and workmanship, and that they are un- 
surpassed by those of any other manufacturer, 








New York. 


WM. A. POND & CO. 
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MosicaL SKETCHES. MAREET SAVINGS BANK, port FAIL TO READ THIS. DEA FNESS, 
BY ELISE POLKO. No. 82 Nassau street, near Fulton. CATARRH, ' 
‘ 
Translated from the sixth German edition, by Fanny | Open daily, from 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., andon Mondays and ' " EEW!! 
Fuller. 1 vol. 16mo. On tinted paper. Cloth. Price, | thursdays from 5 to 7 P.x, COFFEE! COFFEE!! OOFE DISEASES or ruz EYE, EAR, anv THROAT, 
$1 25. enteneee, SIX PER CENT. INTEREST allowed to depositors, : § 
2 Money deposited on or before February 11, will draw THE TREATED BY 
** A Mighty Porro is our iy (Bach). pag ere interest from Feb. 1. . r 
in Aulis (Gluck). Violetta (Mozart). Midsummer . ” R. ROWE 
Dream (Mendelssohn). Stabet —Z Dolorose i er- ee eee President. EAST INDIA COFFEE CO., ’ J 
lesi.) The Master’s Grave (Schu . at's Fugue JAMES C. STONEA . ' . 
(Seariat). Bhowarspr (Weber). "The Playmates (Page- cit cs GoOree > Vice-Presidents. a No. 49 Conconp Srrezr, BRooxiyn ‘ 
uini), A Meeting (Grétry). ie Convent o} my De % No. 154 Reape s. (three doors from Greenwich st.) 1 
(Catalani), Maria (Malibran). | The Angel's Voice (Han- a ome snc Cc Tr N. Y., call universal attention to their ‘ T 
del). An Amati(Anderle). Fallen Stars (Fanny Hensel). Tuomas W. Cowprn, Treasurer. _ Hours from 10 a.m. to 4 P.w., and 7 to8 P.M. 
A First Love (Haydn). Rue ag eee gt rc 0 " : Rg 
A Melody (Boieldieu). Domenico Cimarosa (Cimarosa). ’ ’ AS INDIA. COFFE 
A raven (Beethoven). Little Jean Baptiste (Lully.) A (GROVER & BAKER'S KENT S EAST INDI ’ v 
Forgotten One (Berger). . Brooxtyn, Nov. 19, 1863. A 
QD \g \¢ 
Just ready and for sale by all Booksellers. CELEBRATED SEWING MACHINES ONLY 25 CENTS PER POUND. We, the undersigned, mine ~ we are being and ose A 
F. LEYPOLDT, Publisher, Cone ae aS en _ so Sinan sok batnoiag ® 90 on Sv GaRRENE " 
ii J , 
No. 1953 Chestast strest, Philadelphia, OVER ALL COMPETITORS KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE method of treatment, recommend those similarly afflicted Ant 
New York.: F. W. CHRISTERN, has all the flavor of OLD GOVERNMENT JAVA, and is | to avail themselves of it: 4 A 
No, 763 Broadway. AT THE FOLLOWING STATE FAIRS OF 1963: | ut half the price; and also that Abrm. M. Kirby, Secretary of Montauk Fire 1 Fi 
iy 
UBLISHED THIS DAY For the best Family Sewing Machines, the best Manu- KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE Co., No. 79 Clinton street, Brooklyn. 
P 4 facturing Machines, and the best Machine work. has twice the strength of Java or any other Coffee what- Daniel Van Voorhies, Ryerson street, near Gates avenue, 
ever, and wherever used by our first-class hotels and | Brooklyn. 
2 NEW YORK STATE FAIR. steam-boats, the stewards say there is a saving of 50 per | John G. Voorhies, No. 282 Adelphi street, Brooklyn. 
INEZ First Premium for Family Machine. cent, John Granger, No. 143 Adelphi street, Brooklyn. R 
: First Premium for Double-thread Machine. KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE Charles F. Oxley. No. 121 Adams aout, Brooklyn. _ 
4 TALE OF First Premium for Machine Work. is the most healthy beverage known, and is very nutri- y b ~ 
. y iJ Benjamin Moore, Clermont avenue, eighth house north 
THE ALAMO. INDIANA STATE FAIR. tious. The weak and infirm may use it at all times with of Fulton avenues Brooklyn 4 M 
: First Premium for Machine for all Purposes impunity. The wife of Rev. W. Eaves, local minister of ’ 4 
siti NAhihiian tsk the M. E. church, Jersey City, who has not been able to | Henry Rankin, No. 231 South Fourth street, corner Mi 
AUGUSTA J. EVANS VERMONT STATE FAIR. Soa Sn ae Green ee aoe pron sconnei cnngiertel Fras 
1 / ‘ KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE Besides these other references can be had on application Mi 
Author of ‘‘ Beulah.” First Premium for Family Machine. YP No. 49 Concord 
One vol., 12mo, $1 25 First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. three times a day without injury, it being entirely free | *® D®- ROWE’S office, No. 49 Concord street. thori 
ne VOl., Lamo, » First Premium for Machine Work. from those properties that produce neryous excitement. 
A SP ENDID NEW STORY OF NOIS STATE FAIR. Dr. JAMES BOYLE, of No. 156 CHAMBrns Stree The 
‘THE WAR Premium for Machine for all Purposes. oon, " 66T have never vidhed — Coffee co bealthfal, ea From Mr. Thomas S. Day of Brooklyn. . 
» mium for Machine Work, tritious, and free from all injurious qualities as No. 223 Prant street, Brooxtyn, N. Y., ple 
‘ + ieiadtinian KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE. September 13, 1863. at | 
. mium for Fam achine. 
remium for Seapieterion Machine. I ailvise my patients to drink it universally, even those | For the benefit of those similarly afflicted, I make the 
THE RIVAL VOLUNTEERS ;, First Premium for Machine Work. to whom I have hitherto prohibited the use of Coffee.” following statement: For ten years my daughter was af- 
OR, KENTUCKY STATE FAIR. The PRINCIPAL of the NEW YORK Brn tapwee- flicted with Catarrh, which gradually grew worse a rs — 
First Premium for Machine for all Purposes ARY says: ‘‘I direct all the patients of our Institution | had so impaired her health that we felt convinced # 5 : 
THE BLACK PLUME RIFLES. First Premium for Machine Work. to use exclusively must die, The discharge from the head and throat was T 
A NOVEL MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE, : t, frequently panied by blood. After hav- 
. First Premium for Family Machine. and would not be without it on any account.” ing tried every one and everything in vain, as a last re- = 
BY MRS. MARY A. HOWE. ted Sere af nang enamel Rev. C. LARUE, an eminent clergyman of the M. E. | sort I called on Dr. Rowe, under whose care she has been 
One vol., 12mo, $1 25. PENNSYLVANIA STATE FAIR. church, now stationed at Halsey street, Newark, says of entirely cured and restored to the enjoyment of excellent a 
From the Knickerbocker Monthly. First Premium for Manufacturing Machine. KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE: health. THOMAS 8. DAY. 
First Premium for Beautiful Machine Work. ‘*T have used it nearly a year in my family, and find it — 

We have perused the proof-sheets of a very —_ OHIO STATE FAIR. srepeceny ¥ ped — a as in N 
ten and attractive novel, entitled ‘‘ The Rival Volun- e case of all other Coffees. 8 ex ngly pleasant N R CROSS-EYES. . 
teers ; or, the Black Plume Rifies,” © story of the pre-| Tir*t Premfum for Machine Work. and | cordially recommend it to ail clergymen and their OESRATIONE FF I j 
sent war, by Mrs. Mary A. Howe, shortly to be published AND AT THE FOLLOWING COUNTY FAIRS: families. 
in New York. It is artistically constructed, and full of | cHITTENDEN CO., Vt., Agr’l Soc. KENT’S EAST INDIA COFFEE | From Mr. Robert Stephenson. rie 
of eoaenen uae ond = pawn pape ely a First Premium for Family Machine. > cant ty te So Rate & Eide fam, Bee) ays to certify that De. | my oy on ated Ky my this 

First Premium for Manufacturing Machine, Baker, and many of the most distinguished clergymen and . . 
than ordinary popularity. : g ; son, who was cross-eyed from infancy, and has straight- 
First Premium for Machine Work. professional men in the country. ened his eyes perfectly ROBERT STEPHENSON. was 
JOHN BRAPBURN, Publisher, FRANKLIN CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. B Gan ‘a? a P ] 
8 to M. Doolad EWARE oF CounTERFEITS! ae that 
prs ; . y, . First Premium for Family Machine. om unt “i utaen the | 
. 49 Walk t ¢ First P i for M fact M . an sure that the ages are la 
- — CHAMPLAIN VAI ae “ar CURE OF DEAFNESS. phys 
NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INS. First Premium for Family Machine. KENT'S EAST INDIA COFFEE, From Caleb Sager, Esq., of Trenton, N, J. iv 
First Premium for Manufacturing Machine, ; Tarxtox, N. J., Aug. 25, 1862 give! 
COMPANY. First Premium for Machine Work. No. 154 Reape st., New York, Sam wo enty est ur detghien, heving been of was 
HAMPDEN CO. (Mass.) Agr’! Soc. flictea for eigh ith deafness and discharges 
a there are numerous counterfeits afloat under the name | >" ae een vores We nume 
Diploma for Family Machine. pode: a from both ears, caused from scarlet fever when two years 

This Company is prepared to transact business in every Diploma for Machine Work. of “Genuine East India Coffee,” ‘Original East India | (14°) placed her under the care of Dr. Rowe. Now her only. 
branch of Life Insurance. QUEENS CO. (N. Y.) Agr’ Soc Coffee,” etc., put forth by impostors to deceive the un- hearing is restored; she hears distinctly, and the dis- ai 

The sum of $100,000 in United States Stocks has been it Sr ae: : 3 “= charges from both ears are entirely stopped. From my one | 
deposited with the Superintendent of the Insurance De- FirSt Premium for Family Machine. Ia 1 B. packages, and in boxes of 36, 60, and 100 bs., intercourse with Dr. Rowe, I feel justified in recommend- Na ag 
pertment of the state of teow York, according to law. | WASHINGTON CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. — and Large Consumers. Sold by Grocers gen- | in¢ him as a gentleman well versed in the diseases he SsIppl 

terms of ment of th mi ad * ‘ : ; 
then heretofee mare mace moreeasy | _First Premium for Family Machine. Sold also in Brooklyn by E. Indig, No. 78 Fulton st, H. | ™#ke# @ specialty of, | CALEB SAGE, data 
All policies issued by this Company are indisputable | SARATOGA CO. (N. Y.) FAIR. = cy cor, — Gold sts., and J. Thompson, Th 
after seven years, for most causes heretofore deemed First Premium for Family Machine. 0, 91 Atlantic st., and by Grocers generally. : 
valid. J MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE nage FAIR Orders from City and Country Grocers solicited, to }{AZELTON BROTHERS, whit 
Suicide, dueling, or change of resid or pati . : . whom a liberal discount will be made. hi 
error on preliminary application regarding family history First Premium for Machine for all Purposes. isto 
or condition of the health of the applicant, do not work First Premium for Machine Work. SBORN’S OvERSTRUNG GRAND AND SQUARE oft am 
forfeiture of the policy after seven years. O 
= oe —_ -, me -* os of the pre- The above comprises all the Fairs at which the GROVER aeiiienieiin Chiesa ACTURERS hand! 
um policy held good during that time. v lo 9 
Policy-holder are members af Ge Ginertine. endl wre & BAKER MACHINES were exhibited this year. PIANO-FORTE MANUF and j 
entit to vote for Directors, and are eligible for Di- ‘ “pe : 
rectors. ' ‘ SALESROOMS, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Pe Py rs anneal ial exoti 
Dividends of surplus are divided annually, and may be cians : race ; 
used in payment of future premium or paid in cash, at the APPLETON & CO Warranted superior to any in the market. ’ 
optinn of tavared. D i A few doors west of Broadway, New York. These Pianos black 
Mutuality in its fullest integrity will be the ruling prin- ad Sold at retail for twenty-five cents per pound, by first | } 44. always received the ST PREMIUM wherever Missi 
y iL. 5 FL Nos. 443 & 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, class Grocers throughout the United States. they have been exhibited. “ ties: 
eac 
of the Company, and by the agents, , ‘inten. - A —_ discount to the trade. mA aod guarantee for five years accompanies for tl 
8 in attendance at the office daily from 12 to 1. ut up only by it the up 
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WHITE, BLACK, AND RED. 


r a former number of our journal we presented some 
views on the question of race, limiting our remarks to 
the relations between the white man and the black man on 
this continent. We then said that until the year 1620 there 
was no man of African descent in North America. But at 
that time there were all over the region now occupied by 
the United States tribes of men of peculiar mental and 
physical characteristics, to whom the name of Indians was 
given, under the erroneous impression that our continent 
was the eastern shore of the continent of India. How 
numerous they were is a matter of conjecture and estimate 
only. Mr. Bancroft thinks that there were not more than 
one hundred and eighty thousand souls east of the Missis- 
sippi; as to the numbers west of that river, there are no 
data for anything more than a guess. 

Thus from the year 1620 the history of the three races, 
white, black, and red, begins on this continent, and it is a 
history which curiously illustrates some of the great laws 
of race. Then the whites and blacks together were but a 
handful, while the red men were comparatively numerous 
and powerful. But as time goes on the two foreign and 
exotic races are constantly on the increase, and the native 
race as constantly declines, until to-day, when the whites and 
blacks are counted by millions, and the Indians east of the 
Mississippi are only some ten or twelve thousand, and these, 
for the most part, are wretched outcasts, and dependent 
upon the charity of the pale faces for the means of sub- 
sistence. 

That the white man is the highest of the three races is 
hardly a more unquestionable fact than that the negro 
is the lowest. And yet the lowest, feeblest, and most 
helpless race has increased and multiplied, while that which 
stands midway between the highest and the lowest has 
nearly disappeared. And the explanation is to be found in 
the different relations in which the dominant race has stood 
to the two inferior races. 

Between the white man and the black man the relation 
has always been that of lordship and protection on one side, 
and of dependence and submission on the other. The 
white man has ‘said virtually to the black man, “I will 
bring you from Africa to America ; I will feed you and clothe 
you, and nurse you in sickness, and provide for you in old 
age; but in return you must toil for me.” The negro 
has a¢cepted these conditions, and bowed his head meekly 
to the yoke of slavery. The white man offered the same 
terms to the red man. In every part of North America the 
experiment of enslaving the Indians was tried, and in every 
case the experiment failed. In captivity the red man lan- 
guished and died. And then the white man said, “Since 
you will not be my servant, I will be your enemy. The land 
cannot hold us both. I will cause your race to utterly dis- 

_ appear from the face of the earth.” 

And he has kept his word. With few exceptions the 
attitude of the whites toward the Indians has been that of 

aggression and oppression. The whites have always been 
advancing and the Indians retreating. We have cheated 
them out of their lands; we have poisoned them with bad 
Tum ; we have provoked them to deeds of blood by our in- 
justice, and then in revenge have cither slain them or driven 
them away from their hunting-grounds. Before the throne 


of God, it seems to us that the record of the white race 
toward the red race is quite as bad as the record of the 
white race toward the black; but all our pity is reserved 
for the African who is alive, clothed, and weil fed, and none 
of it is bestowed upon the Indian, dead or dying. Who is 
there to mourn for Logan? It would thus seem that in our 
judgment it is more human to exterminate a race than to 
enslave it. 

But between extermination and some sort of subjection 
there is no middle ground. Where two races meet, the 
relations between them must be either those of submission 
of the higher to the lower or of antagonism between the 
two; in which latter case the inferior race begins to dis- 
appear. This is a law which is confirmed alike by past 
history and present experience. 

The history of the relations of race upon our continent is 
particularly interesting from the fact of the strong contrasts 
between the two inferior and subject races, one of which 
we found and the other we brought here. The Indian and 
the African stand at opposite poles of the sphere of ethno- 
logy. The Indian is stern, impassive, and solitary; the 
African is joyous, susceptible, and gregarious. The African 
is peculiarly sensitive to music and musical impressions; 
the Indian is peculiarly the reverse. The African is very 
imitative ; the Indian is not. The Indian cannot endure a 
superior; the chain of dependence, though light as air, 
chafes him to the bone: the African is by nature and in- 
stinct a dependent creature. The Indian loves the woods; 
the African seeks the towns and large cities. The African 
is a chirping, gossiping, and laughing being; the Indian is 
moody, melancholy, and reserved. The Indian has little of 
natural and spontaneous enjoyment of life: the African is 
overflowing with it; his life is a prolonged childhood, and 
he feels in every limb the sense of life. 

There is one marked difference between the two races 
which we think may be traced back to this diversity of 
temperament. Drunkenness, or the use of ardent spirits to 
excess, is the great curse of humanity in all northern 
countries; it is the source of a large proportion of the 
poverty, the misery, and the crime in these regions. But 
drunkenness has been in like manner the curse of the North 
American Indian. No red man has ever been able to resist 
the fatal fascination of the white man’s fire-water. But 
drunkenness is unknown among the slave population of the 
South. This is partly owing to the control exercised over 
the slaves by their masters, and thus the existence of four 
millions of human beings in the temperate zone, whose 
blood is untainted by the poison of alcohol, is to be set 
down as one item on the credit side of the ledger of slavery. 
But this abstinence from intoxicating drinks is not wholly 
the result of the power of the master over his slave. In- 
temperance is by no means a prevalent vice among the 
colored population of the North. A drunken negro is a rare 
sight in the streets of our Northern cities. 

Why is it that the passion for alcohol is so strong in the 
Indian and so weak in the negro? To answer this question, 
we must observe what is the cause, or source, of drunken- 
ness among civilized men, and we think that most of those 
who drink to excess do so, as Dr. Johnson said he sometimes 
drank wine when alone, to escape from themselves. They 
drink in order to give to the dish of life a flavor which it 
has not of itself. It may be a melancholy temperament, it 
may be poverty, it may be domestic unhappiness ; but it is 
some form of discontent with life that, as a general rule, 
drives men to the bottle. Men who are healthy, happy, and 
prosperous, rarely take todrink. But of all the races of men, 
the North American Indians are those who have the least 
relish of life in and for itself. They drink rum because it 
gives them a temporary exhilaration to which otherwise they 
are strangers. But the negro loves life for his own sake. 
He is as full of animal spirits as the Indian is deficient in 
them. He does not want to forget himself, to escape from 
himself; and thus he is not tempted to drink. 

But to go back to the relations of race. The black man 
has increased and multiplied under the white man’s protec. 
tion, and the red man has withered away under the white 
man’s frown. The fate of the red man warns us what will 
be the fate of the black man if we begin to frown upon him. 
His fate will also be extermination, and the process will be 
the more rapid because he is more helpless and more de- 
pendent. Neither the Indian nor the African, left to him- 
self, enters upon a career of progressive civilization: the 
Indian, because of the fierce independence of spirit which 
forbids aggregation and subdivision of employment; and the 
African, because he is so wholly devoid of this spirit. He is 
a grown up child. He is the vine among plants ; heneedsa 
superior race to lean upon and cling to. Slavery is a sin, 
and we are going to get rid of it in whole or in part; but, 
as Mr. Anthony Trollope well says in his sensible book, 
“The West Indies and the Spanish Main,” “the discontinu- 
ance of a sin is always the commencement of a struggle.” 

But the zealous abolitionist may say that the extermina- 
tion of the black race is not too great a price to pay for 
the extinction of slavery, and that it is better to be dead 
than to be a slave. This is certainly true so far as regards 
the cultivated white man or woman; but the question is, 
What does the negro himself think? There is no doubt that 





there can be no better proof of this than the fact that, in 
spite of the opportunities of this civil war, the slaves have 
nowhere risen against their masters and asserted their 

liberty by force. Undoubtedly there was a general belief 
among persons in the North, interested in the question of 
slavery, that the progress of our arms would be aided by 

such movements ; but, though the war has lasted nearly three 

years, not one slave-insurrection has broken out. We men- 

tion this simply as a fact, and it strikes us as rather a re- 

markable fact. At least, it proves that the negro does not 
prefer liberty to death. And this is a question we have no 

right to determine for him. We have no right to put aslave 
to death because he prefers life with slavery to death. 

Nor is this all. The extermination of the Indian is, in a 
material and economical point of view, a pure gain to us; 
and this is one reason why the process has been so steadily 
going on. The Indian has always been a consumer and 
never a producer. Not sothe African: he has been a large 
producer and a small consumer. The labor of the African 
has added an immense amount to the aggregate wealth of 
the country. Of the great staples, cotton and sugar, he has 
produced nearly all, and a large proportion of tobacco and 
Indian corn. That slavery, enforced labor, is, under all cir- 
cumstances and in all places, bad economy, unprofitable, we 
are not prepared to admit ; but the question is, Whether we 
can dispense with the labor of negroes after the slaves shall 
have become free? That white men can work wherever 
corn an cco are the staples, we have no doubt; 
whee A so inthe burning plains and sickly rice- 
swamps of Southern lowlands, we are not so sure. The 
experiment has never been tried, and when tried it may suc- 
ceed or it may fail. But be this as it may, we cannot afford 
to exterminate the African or to expatriate him. We want 
him here. We wanthis labor, and never more than now 
when the war is making so heavy a drain upon the laboring 
population of the country. 

In short, just in so far as the fortune of war puts an end 
to slavery, it is important for us to establish such relations 
between the white man and the black man as will secure the 
good results of slavery without its evils, and will save the 
black man from the fate of the red man. The basis of these 
relations should be justice, but the black man needs some- 
thing more at our hands than justice. He needs protection, 
kindness, and sympathy. Neglect alone will do for him 
what active hostility has done for the Indian. If we under- 
take to lead him out of the house of bondage, we must not 
let go his hand until the promised land is reached. 













THE RECIPROCITY TREATY. 


HERE is danger lest the discussion of the question of 
reciprocal commerce with the Canadas lapse into a 
prejudiced and totally unfair treatment. At present, the op- 
position to the continuance of the Reciprocity Treaty is con- 
ducted chiefly by two parties—those whose interests are 
affected by the competition of Canadian products, and those 
whose products are not comprised in the provisions of the 
treaty. The grain and flour merchants of Western New 
York would prefer a monopoly of breadstuffs to the com- 
petition of foreign traders in their own markets ; the power- 
ful corporations owning the canalsand railroads that connect 
the lakes with our Atlantic cities do not like @ treaty that, 
by making free the St. Lawrence and the Canadian canals, 
opens another route to the Atlantic ; and the manufacturers 
of New England are dissatisfied that, while our agricultural 
products are admitted free into the British North American 
Possessions, their manufactures should be subjected to duty. 
These are powerful interests to be arrayed against any 
measure ; and when, as in this case, a foreign government 
is concerned, it is easily seen how a strong national preju- 
dice might be created with but little of fact to justify it. 
There can be no doubt that the general sentiment of the 
country favors the discontinuance of the Reciprocity Treaty, 
unless it should be modified in our favor ; nor is it less cer- 
tain that this opinion is produced chiefly by the representa- 
tions of interested parties. It yet remainsfor the country to 
view the question from a fair, dispassionate international 
stand-point. 

Has the treaty, so far as the United States is concerned, 
thus far realized its purpose? If not, what modifications 
are necessary to insure a more thorough reciprocity? These 
are the inquiries with which this much-vexed question 
should be approached. The original aim of the compact 
was to promote enlarged commercial intercourse between 
two neighboring and homogeneous countries, by a free in- 
terchange of the products of the field, the forest, and the 


free to Americans, and those of the United States north of 
latitude 36° free to British subjects ; and, further, by giving 
to Americans the privilege of navigating the Canadian 
canals and the St. Lawrence in exchange for freedom to 
navigate Lake Michigan by the Canadians. It is not charged 
in any quarter that any one of the provisions of the treaty 
has been violated. Nor can it be denied that it has largely 
extended commercial intercourse between the two countries. 
Loud indefinite complaints, however, are urged against 
what is considered a violation of the “ spirit” of the compact 





he would rather be alive and a slave than be dead; and 











by the Canadian government. The increasing expenditures 
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of the provincial government have necessitated an increase 
of its customs duties, which, it is said, is unfriendly to the 
export of United States manufactures into the provinces, 
and is so far inconsistent with reciprocity of commerce. 
This is certainly no charge which we should be bold to make 
aloud in the ears of the world. Is there anything in the 
letter or spirit of the treaty that forbids either of the con- 
tracting parties to modify their tariffs as the position of 
their revenue may require? Are not the increased duties 
adopted by the Canadians imposed equally on the products 
of other countries and on those of the United States? Have 
we any right to expect that, because the Canadians have 
agreed to admit certain commodities duty free, they should 
feel themselves bound, in forming their tariff laws, to dis- 
criminate in our favor in respect to all other commodities ? 
Have we not ourselves thrice altered our tariff laws since 
the treaty was adopted, and in two instances so as to largely 
increase the duties? Did it then occur to us tliat we were 
bound by the “spirit” of the Reciprocity Treaty to keep 
the old rates of duty in force in reference to products im- 
ported from the British Provinces? These are points 
worthy the attention of thoee who complain that Canadian 
legislation has tended to keep dutiable American merchan- 
dise out of the provincial markets. 


It may be consistent with correct notions of commercial 
honor and morality to attempt to coerce the provincial 
governments into the policy of discriminaging in favor of 
United States manufactures, by threatening to te the 
existing reciprocity ; but it may be questioned er we 
should gain anything more by such an experiment than a 
worthless reputation for sharp practice. Have wo any rea- 
son for anticipating that the British government would con- 
sent to the adoption of a tariff admitting American merchan- 
dise into the provinces at a lower duty than that imposed 
on British? The home government could have no reason 
for acquiescing in such a policy. The treaty has been the 
means of turning a large’ amount of Canadian trade from 
England to the United States; and the abrogation of 
reciprocity would necessitate an increased export of Cana- 
dian products to England, and consequently an enlarged 
export of English merchandise to Canada. The British 
government would quietly laugh at the boldness of our 
proposal and passively accept our notice of the cessation of 
a treaty that has injured the trade of Great Britain in just 
the same proportion that it has benefited our own. It may 
therefore be well to consider whether, in unreasonably 
grasping at more, we are not in danger of losing advan- 
tages which we already possess. 

The past operation of the treaty has been eminently ad- 
vantageous to both countries concerned, but a large balance 
of benefit is on our own side. Let official figures testify. 
The subjoined statement shows the trade of the United 
States with Canada and the other British North American 
Possessions for six years before and six after that in which 
the Reciprocity Treaty was signed : 


mports. Exports 
1g) OC $3,646,467 $8,382,665 
1849 826,880 8,104,267 
1850 5,644,462 9,549 035 
1851 - 6,693,122 - 12,014,923 
1852 - - - 6,110,299 10,509,016 
1853 - - - 7,550,718 13,140,642 





Total for six years before the treaty, $32,471,048 $61,700,545 





1854 (Treaty concluded June 5), 8,927,560 24,566,860 





1655 =e - - - 15,136,734 27,806,020 
1856 * - 21,310,421 29,029,349 
18sy_——_ - : : = 22,124,206 24,262,842 
1858 - ° 15,806,519 23,651,727 
1859 - : : > 19,727,551 28,154,174 
1860 - - : 23,851,381 22,706,328 





Total for six years after the treaty, $117,956,902 $155,610,440 

Thus for the first six years since the treaty came into 
operation the imports of Canadian produce have increased 
$85,484,954, over the total for the six years next preceding 
its adoption. The exports from the United States to the 
British provinces have increased, on the basis of the same com- 
parison, $93,909,892. The provinces have imported from the 
United States during the first six years of the treaty $37,- 
653,538 more of produce than the United States have import- 
ed from the provinces. If, therefore, there has been any 
inequality in the operation of the treaty, the provincial 
governments are the parties to complain, not the United 
States. The provinces might justly charge that we have 
failed to make a reciprocal interchange of commodities, to 
the extent of thirty-seven and a half millions of dollars 
during only six years of the operation of the alliance. To as- 
sert, therefore, that the other parties to the treaty have 
failed to make the trade reciprocal, is simply a bold reversal 
of the broad facts of the case. 


The treaty has this unanswerable argument in favor of 
its continuance, that it has increased the average annual 
trade between the two countries from $15,682,082 to $45,594.- 
557, giving a total increase for the past six years of $179,- 
474,850. A commercial alliance that has developed such an 
immense advantage deserves to be nurtured and perpetuated. 
If we abolish it from regard either to the jealousy 
of our manufacturers or to the complaints of the flouring 
interest, or to the monopolizing spirit of transporta- 
tion companies, we simply transfer about thirty millions 
per annum of trade from the United States to Great Britain, 
and compel Canada to become a trader in other markets 
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instead of being a customer in our own. A candid considera- | forewarns all mankind to take notice that the libels of the 
tion of these facts may save us the payment of a costly | Count are not to be acquitted in cash. 
penalty for an unjust international cupidity. . Having thus established his independence of consequences, 
These are the conclusions that appear to be naturally | the Count proceeds to bespatter the universe. His cynical 
suggested by a candid survey of the facts of the case. The | contempt alike of the rights of human character and of the 
question, however, is open to many shades of opinion, and | decencies of human speech, has never been equaled since 
we should hail with pleasure any unbiased effort to con-| the time of that Duke of Vendéme, of whom St. Simon, in 
trovert the views here presented. his “ Memoirs,” relates an anecdote which the Count would 
delight to print, but which it is impossible, and, perhaps, 
unnecessary for us more exactly to describe. “ Offal,” “ liar,” 
“hell-hound,” “sneak,” “excrementa,” are the most compli- 
GUROWSKI. mentary words which the Count can find to lavish upon Mr. 
OUNT ADAM GUROWSKI, citizen of the United States | Lincoln, Mr. Seward, Mr. Chase, Gen. McClellan—upon any- 
feels i “sap Saeirs ‘ . 11 body and everybody that comes in his way. Hoffman records 
eels it to be his mission to publish an annual diary of | . ee ae 
Ben ae ; pie tae it somewhere in his diary, “Upon such a day, at such an 
his faits et gestes during the war. Into the origin of missions hour, in such a year, I was'an.ass.” The Count’s disty, if it 
° . . . . : N he tl th d t , ’ . f ’ 
i i, ae et “— rt sa ey oe ne" | be the authenticated record of his daily life, proves that at 
have them, just as children have or do not have the measles ; aces Ment cal cats ie ioeaiin inet ntatinen he « 
and though a man with a mission is invariably and infinitely wie : a "ie oo ‘mn 7 “ an v0 ee - 
more intolerable than a child with the measles, it is just as oa oe el q . a a IN on awe aatile 
useless in the one case as in the other to investigate the eae We th cia oo Chen Pe a nan 
causes of a calamity which sensible men will simply pass by te dl . tasteful ie eerebin ne thatof a kevoum laboring 
on the other side from, and avoid. “The writer is one,” said waded shaved! Mactan 8 So Farid add lementifide oxi exist 
one Bootern Codl'So Mr. Lagard’s - apd when & ' iether hed ence even Dante never conceived of, and if the fearful vision 
sent him what he regarded asa stupid and vexatious epistle— be not, indeed, the transcript of e painful reality, but simply 
“ The writer is one and the reader is another, and there is no " herp pb for selling vt ae reels ociate d pages 
” . A ‘ : 
ees wer’ e eed s epdhortg- id of Couns Sherepent o we think that excellent publisher, Mr. Carleton, deserves to 
expiate the sins of his youth by writing diaries in his he cet'te wetiiting Lattlerhh thatte foc’ the réahdiaiee of Mis 
old age; but no mortal man since Ahasuerus can have perpe- life. j — = a> the, aol fe Ben dene dn.ciiieton te 
trated any crime which would justify fate in imposing upon ‘ wire mie Senshaat on cas. v ht fing 
him the necessity of reading what it is eminently fit the a ee ee — 
Count should write. Were this not so—were it conceivable 
that any of us could be called upon to endure year after year SHORTCOMINGS OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 
the successive emissions of this dysenteric Thersites—the H £ Bi th 
thought would add new horrors to the war ; taxes, the draft, OT re y weaty z ee oe of the ee 
death, and the ep Prison, themselves would be bright jaadies + ag RN gah — pon ered 
and roseate in the comparison. sie 3 oe 
The last estate of the Count is decidedly worse than the tal sgt their ps me veges mpeg nl 
first. Twelve months ago hisrevelations of things which he 5 etaimeknoenaae Seiad iealdh nial ein oe 
had seen and heard while he enjoyed the confidence of Mr. 4 pate : 
Seward and was a guest at administration tables, interested too anrioe asperity - an se 9 reef ae 
the reader by the occasional authenticity of the light which somaiaalanauat nid ret Pr noc 
they threw upon great events; and by what Mr. Nat P. 4 : ia 
Willis, whenever he indulged in similar auction-sales of his Their Serna oe os en and the bad on rer 
friends’ secrets, used playfully to style a “lifting of vizors.” rn a iti heetainn none. am - tanta 
But the hospitable doors of the State Department long|~. : cif : 4 
since closed on brazen hinges turning, and shut the Count ger ‘ins: aah waies sevheattg 
out from the sanctuary of power. One after another the ae = . 5 ai : Ee 
chieftains of the party he lives by have wearied of his tue of their position ! en, li ae elevating, and 
yelp at their heels and dismissed him down successive refining, was particularly narrowing, embittering, end vul- 
stairways with sudden and vituperative kicks. He haunts —— Bee 
no more the smiling mahogany of Cameron, and no more fonag a a oe ee a 
mirrors his cheerful countenance in the shining plate of | 87° 4 . 4 c isapproba- 
Chase. He has nobody now to betray to ay nhl tion of the Christian public, or toa dissipation of the quarrel- 
Wadsworth and Mr. Attorney-General Bates, about whose | ®°™° eo anny, eons’ ig Aas terrible - ae of 
inner life nobody cares a button, and whose most emotional actual war aguas ryan 3 © change is decided. Our 
moments would be contemplated with serene apathy by the neg baa RE aT WENN, SP Se Gene 
least experienced reporter of the press. wa drageerneinsinns + Sie jee 
If the valet on duty of Napoleon III. were to furnish the , But, rc —— , this ete Be ycwreyrad 
London papers with a daily bulletin of his imperial master’s “i " r * ae our . Ea _—" bared ou be aed : = 
matutinal ways and words, his contributions would no doubt aes pe rnc 5 ni a a gps st wort eon 
be thankfully received and published at rates remunerative rie excited none i nes . aa seams — jomnais, 
to himself. But once dismissed from his place about the + “— 9 re < As oe - r ~ a ee wed 
imperial person, his glory would sink “ into the light of com- en preente Rigas or t ode ay wig he et 
mon day,” and all that he could tell us about his less import- nae a sal aa re Ma ys pon “4 v Pcie | 
ant employers would find us deaf as adders. ‘ 4 
A dim sense of the comparative decline in the value of na wept a — gs tec op apy i 
his commodities seems to have overcome the Count’s mind, beer a “re eli mpi hasan Recs os slog 
and he has evidently endeavored to make up for it, as cooks yo a ie. He - “ae gure or wd “4 — 
in the cheap restaurants of Spain are said to do when they ve « oe a Sale nF ~ ee ' “4 on i mort 
find the substance of their soups defective, by throwing in Sreeet meet dalled gp sm loser pleco’ rr rove 
a tremendous additional supply of red pepper. As he has a oiesie a heh iy ees eee " mek * os 
nothing of interest to tell us about anybody in particular, a they cane fon in ails notin ths watoots 
he strives to make up the lack of pi yin hi i é 
by an excess of pung — cy in his Raid in his dota they profess to treat so little strength either in thought or 
It cannot be said of his style as Vespasian said of the ee wd - stilt 9 oe oe owe! 
money raised by a certain tax, non olet. The pages of his ~ : 1s i ce ane t ‘ . ee 
diary are redolent of ammonia. A sensitive man will be apt aor ipitcne mind vin fee go ld not willingly di 
to sneeze in reading them. Sold as a fertilizer, the book agp por seg “ md “ te bees - a - 
ought to reimburse the publisher. If it is seriously treated teal pasos Mey ey lg Perec inate eae he Ber 
as a book, it is much more likely to bankrupt him in . 9a ai . : sa 
damages from insulted generals, secretaries, senators, and oe pt Hane ee none bd = et tae 
journalists. tie : ‘eephhaenre ‘ 2 
The author seems to have had a shrewd sense of this ae wid nesta; reget nr ¥ Hp ante meek 
lurking peril in his performance, for he very astutely opens ere . _ ad er isuned as Gey que weekly, 
his budget with a proclamation of impecuniosity, modeled eal a ng ade: emo ny rte cm, egw oe 
upon the Horatian “ Ibam forte vid sacra.” ‘ a, 
' eRe ‘! bide can be; are addressed to the classes most capable, by their 
** November 18.—In the street a soldier offered to sell me th i i i i i 
already several months overdue to him. AsI Hom not } wt og eign Ame an a nf a yA aad ae ptr nd ha ee 
as gladly I would have done, being poor, he sold it to a curb-stone : y ; and are re etal ami e distractions of business, 
were ~ ae ee. I need not say that the poor soldier but in the calm of retirement, with a serious attention which 
sustained a loss of twenty-five per cent. by the operation! He | carri i - 
wanted to send the money home to his poor wife and children; yet io a yee yon nation eng hares - 08 
one-fourth of it was thus given into the hands of a stay-at-home - Sp P Ing 18 no eee province; tha 
1 mpraicl “pe for .~ ! : I —_ not save the poor fellow from | belongs to the pulpit. But it is their privilege both to form 
e remorseless shaver, but I could and did join him in # very ener- | and to enforce all of their judgments u th t civil 
ti Siw ot Gaon’ ener. judgm pon the great civi 
“ts eure of Chase, that af case pompousand possive petrict.” | 22 nosis) interests of the day in the direct light of philo- 
This is, as the French would say, a “fine entry upon busi- | sophic Christian principle. They ought to be the very first 
ness.” Observe the benevolence which bestows sympathy | in laying bare the roots and the ramifications of our civil 

















in the shape of curses, and the provident good sense which | and social evils ; in devising the true remedies ; in arousing 
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good men everywhere to the work of applying those reme- 
dies with effect. 

The disorders which afflict our republican system are 
every year becoming more grievous and terrible. Despite 
all our outward display, a taint is continually sinking in, which 
threatens to sap every spring of public virtue and blight 
every germ of public honor. New York, politically, is 
already the rottenest community on the face of the earth. 
This has its visible proof in the notoriously depraved per- 
sonal character of the majority of our city legislators and 
administrators, and in the unheard-of taxation their jobbery 
has entailed. What New York is, socially, in its lower 
strata, was revealed to the world in that appalling eruption 
last summer of fire and ashes from beneath our very 
churches and schools and presses—in the emerging of thou- 
sands of fiends, as from the very pit, to exterminate the 
laws of God and of society, to make freedom detestable, to 
turn out boasted civilization into the direst pande- 
monium. The same civil and social evils are growing,more 
or less, throughout the land. The only possible redemption 
from them lies in the more practical application of Chris- 
tianity to all of our civil and social affairs. Without this 
we shall inevitably share the fate that has overtaken all 
infidel and pagan republics. But who ought to take the 
lead in this work if not the conductors of the religious press 
of our country? What agency has any suck power of 
stimulating and concentrating the Christian sentiment of 
the country as that press under right management? It 
cannot be doubted that, if our religious journalism were 
conducted with the ability and fidelity it ought to possess, 
these evils, instead of increasing, would speedily begin to 
abate. The Christian element of American society is still, 
potentially at least, its strongest element. Once thoroughly 
aroused to consistent and persistent action, it would surely 
prevail—would be absolutely irresistible. It accomplishes 
comparatively little in the practical affairs of life, simply 
for want of being properly incited and directed. This is the 
public duty which is specially incumbent upon the religious 
press, and which it yet utterly fails to perform. 


We have adverted simply to the deficiencies of our reli- 
gious journals. Their positive faults it would be still easier 
to indicate. These are generally of the same kind as attach 
to thesecular press. Nor do they vary much in degree. We 
have never discovered that liberal advertising does not quite 
as uniformly secure their favorable editorial judgment of books 
or of inventions, as that of the more worldly journals. In 
fact the veritable puff abounds much more frequently in their 
columns than in the first-class dailies, as any one may know 
who will take the trouble to test the matter by actual com- 
parison. And when they do not mean the puff, when they 
really undertake to give a critical notice, the way in which 
a little advertisement sometimes warps their judgment, is 
quite surprising, if not amusing. A single illustration will 
suffice. Some years ago a book was published in this city, 
which many of our readers will remember, entitled “ Hot 
Corn ; Life Scenes in New York.” It was a life-like picture 
of the whole range of vice at the Five Points, drawn in all 
its loathsomeness by one thoroughly conversant with the 
subject. The difference between the book and one of Paul 
de Kock’s novels was simply the difference between an 
imaginary picture of corruption limned by genius with a 
taste that, however impure it may be in essence, instinctive- 
ly avoids the display of grossness, and a picture of 
depravity daubed. directly from the actual fact, and 
reeking almost like the original. Yet it was advertised 
in nearly every paper, secular and religious; was 
displayed with a gilded back in every book-stall ; was hawk- 
ed through our streets, our hotels, our public conveyances; 
was sent for sale through every city and town and village 
in the land. The demands for it came in like a flood. Fifty 
thousand copies had already been sold, when a secular 
paper of this city published a most indignant and scathing 
leading article against it. The Albany Evening Journal fol- 
lowed, denouncing it as “ vicious and obscene book, which 
should be excluded from all respectable circles and associ- 
ations.” The strictures were so palpably just that it was 
plain the book was doomed. The publishers did their best 
to save it. But how? By an immense adverti t, em- 
bodying unqualified commendations of “Hot Corn” from 
some ten or twelve of our most respected religious journals! 
It availed nothing. The book was kicked by general con- 
sent into the sewer, and some of the same religious papers 
which had praised it made public recantation. Perhaps 
this was an uncommonly flagrant case. But in nearly 
every issue of our religious cotemporaries may be found 
unduly indulgent criticism favoring the interests of adver- 
tisers. Concerning the questionable character of many of the 
advertisements admitted, we have nothing now tosay. We 
can hardly reconcile them with either Christian taste or 
principle; but let them pass. We at present confine our- 
selves to indisputable derelictions. 





The neglects in searching out and pressing home the 
principles and processes which alone can remedy our civil 
and social ills, and the abuses in not always keeping good 
faith with the public by disinterested judgments, are a dis- 
honor to the entire press, but the greatest dishonor to the 
religious press. Men have a right to look to that portion 
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of our journalism for an exponent of the moral rectitude and 
the vital force of the best Christianity of the day. They aro 
in duty bound to judge this class of journals by the highest 
standard, and to condemn their demerits with the greatest 
severity. ; 








AMERICAN COMIC JOURNALISM. 


'T seems strange that a country which has produced a 
Holmes, a Lowell, and a Derby, should be without a fit 
journalistic exponent of its sense of humor. No people inthe 
world have a larger perception of the ludicrous than the 
Americans, yet nowhere else is it so difficult to obtain perma- 
nent support for a strictly humorous illustrated paper. The 
cause of this apparent paradox is somewhat obscure. Doubt- 
less, the scarcity of genuinely humorous artists is one strong 
reason. Our writers are ahead of our draughtsmen in the 
way of fun, and though we have two or three designers in 
New York whose productions show them to be “fellows of 
infinite jest,” we have never had an inexhaustibly prolific 
genius in this line like Leech or Cham, and the existence 
of a comic paper would seem to require such an one as a 
most imperative condition. We tremble to think what will 
become of the London Punch when Leech no longer adorns 
its columns with his inimitable satires upon English life and 
manners. Although some rash but enterprising capitalist 
periodically attempts the experiment of establishing a comic 
journal here, there have been but four that were worthy of 
success, and but one that ever paid its own expenses, if we 
are rightly informed. 

The first that deserves notice was the Lantern, under the 
editorial management of Mr. John Brougham, the comedian. 
It was largely contributed to by its talented editor, and also 
by the late Captain Fitz-James O’Brien, a very brilliant hu- 
morous writer. Under such auspices the paper lived—and 
died, a success in every way but a pecuniary one. People 
laughed over it, talked about it, repeated its mots, and, in a 
word, encouraged it in all ways save by buying it or adver- 
tising init. Even jokers must have bread and butter, and 
caricaturists can fare but poorly without more substantial 
food than fancies, so the Lantern went out, and we were left 
in the dark without a comic paper. 

In the meantime, a little advertising sheet called the New 
York Picayune began to attain respectability and jocosity 
enough to attract the attention of those who like humorous 
writing. A series of dialect papers, by the proprietor, Mr. 
Robert H. Levison, entitled “Julius Caesar Hannibal’s Lec- 
tures,” contained many sharp hits and quaint ideas, and the 
pencil of Frank Bellew grotesquely illustrated the ludicrous 
side of our institutions, social and otherwise. This was, 
furthermore, a remunerative speculation, and when Mr. 
Levison died, just as the paper began to be recognized by 
men of taste and talent, it was quite a handsome property. 

Pending this, the publisher of the Yankee Notions, a sort of 
monthly hash of old jokes of the comic almanac kind, took it 
into his head to attempt the dangerous experiment, and be- 
gan a weekly called Young America, to which nearly all 
the old Lantern staff contributed, the editorial chair being 
filled by Mr. Gayler, the dramatist. The paper lived a year, 
and issued many excellent numbers, but at the end of the 
twelvemonth the books showed a preponderance on the 
debit over the credit side, and after one brief struggle under 
another name, Young America succumbed. 

Some time thereafter, the Picayune passed into the hands 
of Mr. Thompson, better known as “ Doesticks,” whose let- 
ters had achieved some notoriety at that era. The form of 
the sheet was changed, an illustrated title-page drawn for it 
by Bellew, and several new writers, young men just coming 
into notice, were engaged upon it as regular contributors. It 
speedily became an amusing and valuable addition to journal- 
istic literature, and at once began to lose money for its pro- 
priotors with great hebdomadal regularity. After a year of 
comic vicissitudes, it changed hands again, changed form 
again, changed character again, struggled feebly for a time, 
and then followed mournfully in the track of its predeces- 
sors. Its race was run. 

Perhaps its demise was hastened in a manner by the birth 
of Vanity Fair—last and best of the line of American humor- 
ous newspapers—which issued its initial number in January 
1860. It was then edited by Mr. Frank Wood, since known 
as a burlesque writer and dramatic critic. The principal 
artist was Mr. Henry L. Stephens, a brother of one of the 
proprietors, and a designer of agreeable manner, but lacking 
in delicate sense of humor. Messrs. Ed. F. Mullen, Frank 
Bellew, John M‘Lenan, Sol. Eytinge, and others, also contrib- 
uted to the department of illustration: The corps of writers 
was large, embracing Messrs. O’Brien, House, Winter, 
Congdon, Clapp, Stoddard, Arnold, Shanly, Gardette, 
“Artemus Ward,” Aldrich, Nicholson, and many more. 
With a noble and courageous disregard for the teachings of 
the past, the conductors of this new enterprise ignored the 
word “ fail” as a part of the possible contents of the bright 
lexicon of their youth, and everything was commenced on 
a scale of ruinous grandeur. The contributors grew com- 
paratively wealthy upon the magnificent pay they received; 
the offices were the scene of weekly consultations, with 
Burgundy and Hayanas illimitable ; the paper was fine, the 
typography beautifnl, the wood-cuts of the best sort, and 


the last thing thought of in those halcyon early days was 
the expense. To use a simile not impaired by novelty, all 
went merry as a marriage bell, and Vanity Fair came upon 
the world like the new-born scion of a princely house, with 
its mouth full of golden spoons. 

Thus things went for nearly a year, when the principal 
capitalist called all his merry men together and reduced 
them to a condition of consternation by the announcement 
that the treasury was void. Many thousands of dollars had 
gone the way of all dollars during that eventful first year 
and the proprietor had resolved to pay every cent up tothe 
last, and then to let the paper die. His partner was startled, 
but not frightened. He took the conduct of Vanity Fair in- 
to his own hands, and the night train for Philadelphia, 
When he returned, it was with assurances of sufficient cap- 
ital to carry on the paper for some time on a more economi- 
cal basis. The next thing was to test the loyalty of the con- 
tributors tothe paper. They all agreed to write for anything 
that could be afforded ; the prices came down to one-half 
the original standard, and Vanity Fair flourished once 
more, 

The second marked era of its existence was a change of 
editorial management. Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland took 
Frank Wood's place and wrote rather inordinately. He isa 
gentleman of much talent, but not of the humorous sort: 
Capital letters, italics, and quotation-marks will not make 
jokes of all words to which they may be applied, so Vanity 
Fair becape melancholy, if not remote, unfriended, and slow. 
Then camé “ Artemus Ward.” His reign, however, was brief. 
More reduction in the rates of remuneration followed, until 
it became a reductio ad absurdum. “ Artemus ” went off lec- 
turing, and Mr. Charles Dawson Shanly, long a quaint and 
fanciful contributor, assumed the editorial honors—what 
there were left of them. 

Though ably piloted, the course of Vanity Fair now devi- 
ated and wavered. Its fortunes drooped. Contributions 
grew scarce. The crisis was athand. It came in the spring 
of 1863, and the weekly, unable to cope with its difficulties, 
became monthly. Two numbers were issued thus, and then 
no more appeared until the Loyal League of Philadelphia 
promised support, on condition that the strongly democratic 
tone of the journal should suffer a sea-change into something 
rich and strongly republican. But the fine words of the 
league failed to butter the parsnips of Vanity Fair. After a 
dreary period of Gerritt Smith and Secretary Chase—sud- 
denly become heroes in the eyes of the merry men, now 
merry, alas! no longer—the paper died definitely on the 
fourth of July last, a mere wreck and shadow of the princely 
scion before mentioned, without a golden spoon or spoonful 
to put into its mouth. Six goodly volumes form a respect- 
able monument to its memory, but men are forgetting it 
already. Perhaps some are forgetting its sad example, and 
contemplating the organization of a new attempt at comic 
journalism. 

. At present, we fear this is a mere waste of money. The 
instances we have given, and another still more impractica- 
ble—the effort made during Vanity Fair’s first year to 
establish a comic illustrated daily called Momus—certainly 
mean something. Whether it be a scarcity of the right 
kind of talent, or a national indisposition to patronize the flip- 
pant, we hardly know ; but it is a pretty well-settled fact that 
humorous journalism is not a favorite element of American 
literature. 








WANDERINGS IN THE TRACK OF THE NORTHMEN. 
1x. 
VOYAGE TO ICELAND. 


AS we sail out of the Hestoc Fiord we have new views of 
the grand rugged scenery of the Faroe Island group. 
High cliffs rise abruptly from the ocean, in many places 
wrought into fantastic forms by the waves beneath and 
frosts above ; bright lines of verdure alternate with brown 
layers of decomposing trap-rock. The valleys above are 
smoothed, and the mountain tops are wreathed with dense 
layers of clouds that roll and heave as though shaken by 
the spirits of the hills. Rushing with headlong fury to- 
ward the ocean were many streams of water leaping from 
ledge to ledge, some of them making the final leap so far 
above the ocean as to be borne away in mists and rain- 
bows, a8 the sun, darting his rays through the openings in 
the clouds above, painted the falling drops. On the more 
distant islands the silvery white of floating mists contrasted 
beautifully with the rich violet of the lighted mountains 
beyond. 

No sooner had we passed out from the shelter of the 
islands than we find old ocean in an angry mood, not yet 
calmed from the fierce tumult of yesterday's .storm. 
Though the wind is light, the high swell rolls our little 
steamer fearfully ; her bell tolls at almost every lurch as 
she tips from side to side, making the deck no place for 
safety or comfort, and knocking all things below into per- 
plexing confusion. It needs sea-legs and a sea-head to 


.stand it. There is nothing better than to crowd into your 


berth and console yourself with the reflection that each 
turn of the shaft beneath you is making one wave less be- 
tween you and your place of destination. There is one 





great adyantege in making 2 sea-voyage—there ig no 
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chance to play the coward and return. When sea-sickness 
has unmanned you, and it has power over even the bravest, 
the pleasant things beyond the ocean lose all their attrac- 
tions—you would gladly exchange the prospective pleasure 
of viewing ancient ruins, works of art, and the wonders of 
nature, for a resting-place on solid earth, though it were in 
a dreary waste. How many promise themselves, when 
tossed. till their torture is almost intolerable, that, if fortu- 
nate enough to reach home once more, they will never 
venture on Neptune’s domains again! But the ship still 
keeps steadily on its course, and, when the pain is gone, we 
laugh at our past experience, rejoice that we were not 
' permitted to act as our weakness would have dictated, and 
are ready to expose ourselves to the same troubles again. 


We can hardly talk of day and night, for we have reached 
such northern latitude again that day melts into day without 
real night between them. The ocean still heaves as though 
storms were near us, and floating past our vessel we see the 
broken spar and cordage of some unlucky craft that has 
perhaps been dashed against that rocky shore to which we 
are bound. The clouds now settle thicker around us; as 
midnight approaches it becomes darker, for the sun is below 
the horizon; butit is never quite dark, for in spite of clouds 
and mists his light is still apparent in the north. So dense 
the mists at length become that we can peer but a few 
rods beyond our vessel. We move on as in an isolated, 
miniature world—water beneath us,a canopy of cloud above. 
There seems nothing to connect us with the o@ward world 
but the flitting of sea-birds, meteor-like, through the gloom 
of our narrow heavens. But at length the fog rises like a 
curtain, and there before us, less than a mile distant, is the 
coast of Iceland, that strange land of contradictions. The 
hills are covered with snow, the valleys green as an emer- 
ald—glaciers:stretching down from the ravines to the water's 
edge, waterfalls pouring from the mountain sides into the 
ocean; one of them, around which the mists had gathered, 
seemed to us actually pouring from the clouds. 

We were bound to the western side of the island, and this 
course took us by the Westnianna group, so named from the 
Irish servants, called Westmen, who slew the brother of 
Ingolf, the leader of the first Icelandic adventurers. 
When they had committed this act of cruelty and treach- 
ery, they fled to these islands for safety from the vengeance 
of Ingolf; but he followed them, and avenged the death of 
his brother. The name of the islands thus commemorates the 
first murder in Iceland and its punishment. Though small 
in extent, they are in many respects like the Faroe Islands 
already described—-a cluster of mere mountains, rising with 
bold caverned walls from the ocean. Their tall cliffs were 
like the ruins of mighty towers—the huge caverns where the 
waves and adventurous bird-hunters alone enter seemed like 
the portcullis-gates of feudal times. It required but little 
imagination to see in these storm-worn walls the deserted 
castles of that mighty race of sea-kings that once held undis- 
puted sway in these northern waters. The smoky wreaths 
of mist were resting upon their highest points as though 
the embers of their ancient fires were still smoldering in 
the old deserted halls below. ; i 

The decomposing rocky walls were pierced with holes, the 
nests of countiess sea-birds. Our cannon that announced to 
the few inhabitants there, by its echoes among the cliffs, 
that the mail vessel had arrived, frightened them in countless 
numbers from their retreats. A boat passed under our bows, 
loaded down with the puffin, one of the most abundant birds 
in those northern islands, where the depth of soil or broken 
crumbling rock offers the conditions for burrowing the holes 
in which they live. The waters as far as the eye could 
reach were covered with thousands of this and other birds, 

-giving us a new idea of the abundance of animal life in 
the northern seas. 

A long-boat pushed out from the shore in answer to our 
summons and came alongside to receive the mail, which 
was now delivered to them direct for the first time in the 
history of the islands! Befcre this they obtained their 
mail by some chance vessel from Reykjavik, the capital of 
Iceland. It must have been a rare sight to these few 
islanders, cut off from the rest of the world except the few 
small fishing-vessels that occasionally seek shelter in their 
harbor, to have a steamer—even the little Arcturus—* round 
to” in their waters to deliver to them his Danish Majesty’s 
mails. In former times they were much more a part of the 
active world. Before the discovery of Newfoundland with 
its rich fisheries, these northern islands and the coast of Ice- 
land were much frequented by English vessels for fishing 
and for trade. Columbus himself had made this voyage 
from Bristol before he knew of a western world, though we 
cannot join with those who would make Columbus indebted 
to Icelandic traditions for the first idea of his grand dis- 
covery. We have the highest admiration for the old North- 
men. In their bold wanderings over unknown seas they 
certainly equaled the noble qualities of Columbus himself. 
They undoubtedly discovered the American continent. But 
the Markland and Vinland of the Icelanders were not the 
realms of gold and spices for which the great navigator was 

‘in search when he solved the mystery of the globe. The 
grand conception and the work were both his own. 
As we sail out of the harbor,"and leave behind us the 
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rugged rocks that rise from the waters beyond the larger 
islands like the lone towers of dismantled castles, the golden 
rays of the setting sun tipped the waves with gorgeous 
light and painted the island hills with richest tints of 
the rainbow’s unraveled light. One more northern night 
without darkness, and in the morning we are sailing along 
the low black coast of Krisuvik. We could almost fancy 
that we were looking out upon the ruins of the “Cities of 
the Plain.” The rugged, barren lava fields tell of the fiery 
deluge that once surged and rolled there, while clouds of 
steam rising from the hot sulphur springs seem to portend 
yet coming storms of fire. Before us is the Fire Isle, raised 
from the deep in modern times, when the very ocean where 
we now sail battled with the fires beneath that, breaking 
the rocky floor, sent their lurid flames and cinders through 
and above the struggling, boiling waters. Far in the back. 
ground are piled up in wild confusion the rugged mountains 
of the interior, now softened by the distance and beautified 
by the change of colors and play of light and shade as the 
morning sun darts his slanting rays against them. 

Passing the point of Cape Reykjanes we find ourselves 
on the calm blue waters of Faxa Fiord, where the sacred 
door-posts of Ingolf floated nearly a thousand years ago, as 
borne by wind and tide they led the way for the adventurous 
chief. Far in the northwest is looming up like a pyramid 
of cloud the grand old snow mountain, Snaefells Jékul. It 
is one of the loftiest in Iceland. As we neared it, what first 
appeared a fleecy cloud became a dome of whitest marble 
cut in clear outline on the deep blue of the northern sky ; 
and nearer still, we saw the rugged plates of snow and ice 
gleaming with lines of purple, rose, and golden hue, until 
the mountain stood before us in its full, dreary grandeur, 
like a grim old sentinel of the frost giants, armed for battle, 
peering across the icy waters toward the Greenland coast. 

In the midst of such new scenes—a panorama wonderful 
for its combination of beauty and sublimity—we almost forgot 
that our tedious voyage was nearly ended. We soon drop 
anchor in the harbor of Reykjavik, where two French war 
vessels and several smaller craft are gayly decked with flags 
in honor of our arrival. Boats hasten from the shore and 
from the vessels, eager to learn the news of the great world 
from which we come. We bring to the Frenchmen the first 
news of the peace of Villafranca. They are wild with excite- 
ment, cheering in honor of French valor and praising the 
wisdom of their emperor. Soon as possible we leave our 
steamer, and landing at one of the little wooden jetties that 
lead from the sea to the road, we step upon the lava shores 
of Iceland. 








CAMERA LUCIDA PICTURES. 
THE CITY STREETS. 

O you want an epitome of the events of life, of history, 
incidents, action, thought, and romance? Would you 
learn from the Book of Nature her choicest and most valued 
readings? Does your mind seek excitement and food for 
thought, or are you idle and in quest of amusement without 
reflection? If either or all, stand on the street-corner, and 

you will be satisfied. 

The morning, or, as the elder Marston calls it, the shudder- 
ing morn, is struggling with the night; the gray, cold, 
wintry clouds are softening into yellow, misty vapors, while 
the stars, one by one, die out. An air, deadly and chill, 
mixes with the breath of day, distant objects seem large 
and distorted, lamps burn wearily, pavements glimmer vith 
reflected light, and all things wear that dark and cheerless as- 
pect inseparable from the first glimpse of “garish, broad, 
and peering day.” Now the houseless wretches who have 
crouched heaven knows how or where, rise, and feebly 
shaking themselves into a dim wakefulness, trudge drearily 
along, beginning another day of blankness. Anon comes a 
stray roysterer, staggering musically homeward, then a 
couple of slouching fellows hugging the wall and avoiding 
scrutiny (what their mission is, it were best not to inquire too 
curiously), a yawning policeman turns the corner slowly, 
eyes the two professionally and stretches himself luxuri- 
ously, then another roysterer, neither staggering nor 
musical, but pugnacious and abusive, quarreling with 
his faint shadow for want of else to fight with. Pity 
his poor wife, gentle spectator, for little respect will 
he have for her as she opens the door of his castle and 
ushers him in to his hearth. There is a clattering sound of 
horse’s hoofs now, and a rakish cart, driven at top speed, 
passes. It has scarcely disappeared in the misty distance, 
before more horses’ feet patter on the street, now slowly, 
now quickly, and the vanguard of the market people comes 
in sight. Carts and wagons of all sizes and shapes—heavy 
rumbling affairs drawn by stolid, steady steeds, lighter 
and more modish ones pulled by high-mettled colts, two- 
wheeled, four-wheeled, covered and uncovered, of every 
variety. There is a long procession of these, while the 
pavement has its quota of passengers, as yet but few, prin- 
cipally beggars, marketmen, printers, with here and there a 
few machinists to start early factory and river engines, 
some few genuine dissipated people, proud of their dissipa- 
tion, wearing the white glove and sleepy look insignia, now 
and then a carriage with the same, with windows closed 
and coachee stamping himself into warmth as he dashes 








past. By-and-by the scene changes, and instead of the 
dull, cold background there is almost positive color. The 
staring signs are coming into view, early shutters disappear 
in the hands of sleepy shop boys, mechanics, with tin 
cuisines in their hands, pass in little groups, for the most 
part silent, or, if conversing, doing so in broken sentences ; 
now the ferries and water ways begin their saturnalia, there 
is life and bustle at the markets, and crowds of market por- 
ters, loungers, and hucksters, start into sudden activity, the 
rumbling and rattling of carts in these neighborhoods in- 
creases, and a clattering of dishes and puffs of savory steam 
proclaim the existence of matutinal breakfast-stands. The 
great city is awake! It shakes off its slumbers and com- 
mences another busy day. In an hour from this time the 
streets have changed their aspect, numberless little incidents 
have transpired. Bevies of girls have passed or are pass- 
ing, book-binder’s girls, sewing-women, and women follo + - 
ing the thousand-and-one industrial arts. Light porters are 
pretty numerous, with a good sprinkling eof “early to bed 
and early to rise” masters, either of necessity or inclination. 
It is too soon yet for the great mass of humanity ycleped 
clerks ; they are at breakfast, taking hasty kisses of young 
clerks and rapid bites of toast, or, such as are single, going 
through boarding-house gymnastics with tough steaks and 
hurried gulps of muddy coffee, the whole presided over by 
the inevitable “lone widow” of boarding-house identity. 
Hackmen, draymen, and express drivers trot their vehicles 
out ready for overcharges, pavement obstructions, and 
tearing drives through town. 

The clocks chime the advent of the sunlight, and the long 
vistas of dreamy lamps have disappeared. Now come 
trooping every variety of the genus clerk—short, tall, stout, 
thin, fast, respectable, married, single, demure, volatile, young 
and old, clad in every fashion, either of poverty or comfort. 
from the shiny threadbare suit to the dashing loud clothes 
with long bills apparent in every stitch. The air is filled 
with perfume of the “fatty weed” from clay dhudeen to real 
Havana. The crowd jostles past and continues to unwiiidl 
itself, whilst stages and cars bring their thousands to swell 
the stream at the junction of the delta of commerce. To 
these succeed the heavier and more solid concourse of mer- 
chants, with more character on their faces, greater anxiety 
depicted on their anxious mouths, in the hard lines above 
the eyes, and in a certain secretive restlessness about the 
whole countenance. An eager, active crowd this, full of 
schemes, speculations, and contracts. The morning papers 
have coursed through the veins and arteries of the great 
city freely by this time, and have been devoured by the city 
potentates or glanced at by the stay-at-home matrons. The 
last murder, the latest battle, the newest scandal, are now 
alike matters of the past. The business of life, the race after 
meney, has fairly commenced for the day, and the stores and 
warehouses rival their earlier mates, the markets, in activity. 
Counting-houses are in full swing, the post-office is besieged, 
itinerant vendors are up and ready, mail-bags are cantered 
off to railroad stations, where early trains are ready harnessed 
to their metal steeds to run into the country with their load 
of travelers, from the raw immigrant to the practiced 
voyager. The milk and bread carts are well up town serv- 
ing semi-provincial customers. The city is alive! The 
streets are now flooded with light, the boardings, signs, and 
emblazoned escutcheons of trade make you wink with their 
bold self-confidence. 


After an hour or more of the busy work-a-day procession, 
there isa lull; the stream of humanity has dwindled down 
toa respectable crowd, and is interspersed with votaries of 
leisure and amusement. Ladies in many-colored garments 
and many-fashioned forms begin to be scattered through 
the mass, intent upon that feminine mystery—shopping. 
Government office clerks, with sterling, well-to-do, prosy 
merchants, have taken the place of the former crowd. <A 
carriage, well appointed and horses well groomed, now and 
again dashes through the vehicles, bearing some city mag- 
nate of colossal check-book power, or mayhap some dame 
of costly shawl and brown-stone-house celebrity. This 
stream of leisurely habited humanity increases, and is 
swelled by the accession of the literary lions penetrating to 
the arcana of newspaper life, a broad-leaf hatted, whiskered 
crowd, full of mighty thoughts to be expended for the good 
ofman. Theatrical people come out, too, about this time, 
and with weary, jaded looks, and parts in new pieces op- 
pressing their mental vision, toil onward to stage-door 
entrances. Gamblers and their kind are as yet few in 
number—the world must be wide awake for them—but stil] 
a few lounge listlessly past. In the streets of commerce. 
boxes, bales, and bundles are being handled with industrious 
dexterity, custom-house clerks are hurrying with files of 
papers, the brokers and their aids run helter-skelter with 
price-lists and quotations. It is high’Change,and ships and 
cargoes, bills of exchange, breadstuffs, naval stores, and 
commissions change hands with lightning speed ; bankers 
are in full blast, with ticklers, foreign and domestic, cash- 
books and balances ; dry-goods stores, tricked out to catch 
female eyes, are doing a bustling trade. There is a military 
funeral, a military ovation, a military departure, and music 
military, the flash of arms, shouts of thousands, banners 
fluttering, crowds swelling and surging, and motion rapid 
varied and full of picturesque coloring, a daily sight in 
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these times, when human gore is plentiful and human life so 
cheap. 

Later, whilst all amusements are in full force, other attrac- 
tions open themselves to the pleasure-seeker in the shape 
of gambling-dens, bar-rooms, and such like places. The 
streets have again changed their aspect; as the night has 
darkened, so have its visitors ; men now mostly fill the pave- 
ment, save where a few wretched women parade their 
painted misery to the sad eye of the pitying passenger ; 
poor creatures, driven by the storm which has wrecked 
their earthly happiness, to wander in pompous, crime-stained 
finery to that lone and everlasting home where neither the 
tear of a mother nor the sob deep from a father’s heart can 
find them ; now wreathing smiles of care-worn misery into 
their pallid faces, and anon fading into the murky night. 
So goes the time, until even in the busy, bustling streets the 
crowds dwindle away as vehicle after vehicle hurries past 
from the homes of pleasure. There is another lull, broken 
only by straggling dissipaters, perhaps noisily by the boom 
of a fire-bell, the shouts of running firemen, the sharp rattle 
of the engine’s wheels upon the frosty stones, the distant 
shrill shriek of the steamers, and the yell of Fire! Fire! from 
anxious men hurrying to the scene. That passes; the 
night watchmen resume their round, the drunken rowdy 
reels onward. The city sleeps! But not for long, for ere a 
good hour has passed some of its ever-restless denizens are 
up and about, for good, for evil, and gradually but surely 
wakeful life re-asserts its power, and again the whole pano- 
rama of activity is resumed, and again may be read the 
lesson of the city streets. ; 








THE DYING REVIEWER. 


Booxs, waiting books, ye are calling, calling, 
Through all the hours, 

Eager to break from the spell enthralling 
Your prisoned powers. 


Ye crowd the place of our wonted meeting— 
Desk, table, floor— 

And ye look in vain for the kindly greeting 
That comes no more. 


Ye are wronged, as ye linger there unaided 
In doubt and dust ; 

And I—God help me !—have but evaded 
My latest trust. 


Ye spoke for me ; at your tears and laughter 
My lone heart stirred : 

I shall speak for you in the long hereafter 
Not one poor word. 


We have loved so long—not weakly, blindly, 
But clear-eyed friends— 

It will wring my heart if now unkindly 
Our compact ends. , 


Till the dull ear sleeps it will lean to hear you, 
Ah! not in strife! 

I go, where “‘ another book was opened ”— 
The Book of Life. 








THE POETRY OF GOOD CHEER. 


UGALD STEWART, the philosophical essayist, ranks 
accomplished cooks with great poets, and in reading 

the memoirs of distinguished men the refined epicurean is 
pleased to find that, as a general rule, the intellectual giants 
who, “like torches, have consumed themselves for the en- 
lightment of mankind,” were very fond of good living. The 
bran-bread and non-carnivorous thinkers and writers, from 
Diogenes to Sylvester Graham, do net occupy a large space 
in history nor,figure brilliantly on its pages. Shakespeare 
in his early youth hankered after the fat bucks in Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s park, and in later life indulged in jolly dinners with 
rare Ben Jonson at the Mermaid. Dr. Johnson, the “ Behe- 
moth of Literature,” scoffs-at “people who have a foolish 
way of not minding or pretending not to mind what they eat,” 
and declares that he who does not study his stomach “ will 
hardly mind anything else.” The Doctor’s particular weak- 
ness was veal pie, which is not a bad thing when the pastry 
is made by an expert and the contents duly seasoned; but 
we regret to say that he marred his reputation as an aristolo- 
gist by eating lobster sauce with his plum-pudding. We 
honor him, however, for having left on record an emphatic 
protest against the Scotch abomination called a haggis, 
which, according to Perry, is composed of the entrails of a 
sheep, chopped up with onions, herbs, and suet, and boiled 
in the sheep’s maw. What a Scotch bagpipe is to the ear, 
Scotch haggis must be to the palate. Milton, notwithstanding 
his puritanism, is said to have fed his peerless muse with the 
choicest provender, and to have regarded a banquet missed 
as a paradise lost. His imitator, the bard of the “ Seasons,” 
was furiously fond of fruits, and in the autumn was accustomed 
to nibble at the peaches in his own garden as they hung 
temptingly in the sun. He always bit them on the red side, 
we are told, thus displaying the same taste for the florid in 
his appetite that is conspicuous in his poetry. That “solid 
man” in philosophy, Lord Bacon, loved dainties almost as well 
as bribes, and one of his biographers asserts that he caught 


under the supposition that it was his infant son Jupiter 
The thick-headed deity who did not know a baby froma 
boulder could never have given utterance to such a tasteful 
rhapsody. 


proclivities of authors. 


the pulmonary complaint of which he died while engaged in 
stuffing a capon with snow! Even the pious Fenelon had 
charming ideas on the subject of good cheer, and sometimes 
wrote like an inspired voluptuary. Inhis “ Voyage dans 
l'Isle des Plaisirs” he gives a description of the way in which 
the people of the mythical land of Cocagne enjoyed them- 
selves which makes the palate tingle. Cocagne, according to 
the philologists, is from coguere, “to cook,” but Fenelon’s 
Cocagnese have no trouble whatever with their viands, their 
dinners being gotten up in the most sumptuous style by 
culinary enchantment. According to Dr. Doran, however 
(who has given us in his “ Table Traits with Something on 
Them” a complete vade-mecum for the curious gastronome), 
the good archbishop borrowed the idea of his epicurean 
paradise from the Greek poet Teleclides, who thus (through 
the medium of a free translation) tells us how the world 
lived and junketed in its golden youth : 

Saturn loquitur. “1 will tell you what sort of life I vouch- 
safed to men in the early ages of creation: In the first 
place, peace reigned universally, and was as common as the 
water you wash your hands with. Fear and disease were 
entirely unknown, and the earth provided spontaneously for 
every human want ; the rivers then poured cataracts of wine 
into the valleys, and cakes disputed with loaves to get in- 
to the mouth of man as he walked abroad, supplicating to be 
eaten and giving assurances of excellent flavor and quality ; 
the tables were covered with fish which floated into the 
kitchens and courteously put themselves to roast ; by the 
side of the dinner-couches rolled streams of sauces, bearing 
with them ready-roasted joints; while rivulets full of 
ragouts flowed near the guests, who dipped in and took there- 
from according to their fancy. Every one could eat of what 
he pleased, and all that he ate was sweet, succulent. There 
were countless pomegranate seeds for seasoning ; little 
patés done to a turn insinuated themselves between the lips 
of the banqueters, and tarts got smashed in endeavoring to 
force themselves into the throat. Children played with del- 
icacies as with toys; and the men were gigantic in height 


and obese in figure.” 


A rare speech this, but singularly inconsistent from the 
mouth of Saturn. Surely the poet had forgotten that the 


old god, as described in the Greek mythology, was of so 


undiscriminating a palate that he swallowed a paving-stone 


Besides the legend of Fenelon, there is another 
and more familiar story, which seems to us to have been 
borrowed from Teleclides ; to wit, that myth of our child- 


hood’s days which treats, of a land where the streets are 


paved with gold and the houses tiled with pancakes, and 
roast turkeys with knives and forks for legs promenade the 
thoroughfares,crying out “Come eat me!” 


It is unnecessary to multiply instances of the epicurean 
From time immemorial they have 
lived on the fat of the land to the extent of their pecuniary 
ability, and often beyond it. The few exceptions are not 
worth naming—they merely establish the rule. Long may 
the literati continue to be critics in cookery as well as in 
matters more ethereal, and heaven send them the means of 
gratifying their praiseworthy dietetic tastes! If we could 
choose their domicile for them, they should live in the 
——*‘ Land of Cocagne 
That elyseum of all that is friand and nice, 


Where for hail they have bonbons, and claret for rain, 
And the skaters in winter show off on cream ice. 


‘Where so ready all nature its cookery yields, 

Macaroni au parmesan grows in the fields; 

Little birds fly about with the true pheasant taint, 

And the geese are all born with a liver complaint.” 
To descend from the poetic to the practical : we intimated 
in a former article that America had much to learn in the 
esthetics of gastronomy. Touching numberless delicious 
relishes seen on the tables—especially the breakfast and 
luncheon tables—of “the English epicures,” Yankee Doodle 
and eke his wife are lamentably ignorant. Potted meats, 
potted shell-fish, and potted game are not on our bill-of-fare. 
Every well-to-do English family that pretends to live well 
has store of these bonnes bouches to set before its guests. 
The lady of the house prepares them or superintends their 
preparation, and whosoever has not tasted the transatlantic 
potted lobster, potted shrimps, potted crab, potted veal, 
potted beef, and potted game, has missed the same number 
of exquisite sensations. They are not costly Juxuries—far 
from it—nor is it difficult to manufacture them. The meats 
are thoroughly boiled, then chopped, and then, with the 


a jaddition of a little butter, reduced to a paste in a mortar. 


During the latter process they are judiciously seasoned— 
don’t forget the mace. Next they are closely packed down 
in jars, and covered at the top with a layer about a quarter 
of an inch in thickness of liquefied butter. Winged game is 
generally potted whole, enveloped in a strong gravy which 
becomes gelid when cold; but sometimes the birds are 
boned, and then preparéd and potted like the ordinary meats. 
Lobsters and crabs are usually pounded in the same way; 
but shrimps should always be put down as they come from 
the husk, and the interstices in the jar, after the contents 





have been pretty closely wedged together by pressure: 


‘lof Boston. 
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should be filled up with melted fresh butter. In all these 
articles much depends upon the seasoning—in fact, season- 
ing is the very soul of cookery. 

You can buy imported potted meats, shell-fish, etc., at 
some of the leading grocery and provision stores, but they 
are no more like the articles bearing the same names that 
are made in English homes than vin ordinaire is like spark- 
ling Burgundy. Theyare manufactured for this market after 
cheap recipes, lack richness and flavor to begin with, and 
are more or less spoiled by the voyage. Things potted, to 
be worth eating, must be prepared at home. If American 
ladies will try their hands at these delicacies, we promise 
them the thanks of their countrymen. 

But have we not made rather a sharp descent from the 
attic heights of literature to the kitchen depths of culinary 
detail? We commenced among the poets, philosophers, and 
metaphysicians, and here we are, so-to speak, with our 
sleeves rolled up and disguised in a white cap and apron, 
standing by the kitchen dresser. Well, what of it !—did 
not the great Lucullus, who won heaven knows how many 
victories for Rome over the barbarians, now and then 
flourish a ladle as the chef of his own cuisine? 





REVIEWS. 


WINTHROP—THE PURITAN GOVERNOR.* 


T is to be remarked how opportunely and at stated inter- 
vals the antiquarians get a fresh incentive to exertion 
in the unfolding of some newly discovered record of the 
past. The early history of the sister colonies of Massachu- 
setts Bay and Plymouth has been investigated of late with 
success now tending in the one direction and again in the 
other. Mr. Thornton’s discovery, some ten years since, of 
the original charter that antedated the settlement at Salem 
in 1627-8, by proving that permanent colonists of the Mas- 
sachusetts Company had landed at Cape Anne in the spring 
of 1624, was soon after followed by the accidental revelation 
of the Bradford MS., setting forth clearly what had been in 
much doubt before, the beginnings of the Pilgrims of the 
old colony. Successive volumes of the collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society since have thrown new 
light upon the early and antecedent records of the settlers 
When Dr. Waddington, of London, was in this 
country a few years ago, he revealed to us new particulars 
pertaining to the formation of that church under Robinson, 
and over which in the old country the reverend doctor 
himself now presides. His researches, which have recently 
been printed, together with the investigations that Mr. 
Hunter, of the British Museum, had consummated so hap- 
pily, have been the most valuable discoveries, next to Brad- 
ford’s history, to set forth in their details the humble and 
pious origin of the New Plymouth colony. It was but the 
other day that the same spirit of antiquarian devotion brought 
to light among the dusty archives of Leyden a document 
to fix what had always been a mooted question, the age of 
the venerable Elder Brewster of the Mayflower’s company ; 
and only last summer the waves on the ocean-side of Cape 
Cod unearthed the hulk of one of their earliest vessels, 
which is probably identical with the ship which we have 
record of the losing in that locality in 1626. Its singularity 
of model, its thoroughness of workmanship—for it was 
sound in its preservation so long under the marsh-mud, 
and has since been again lost to sight—are not the only facts 
that increase its interest, for to this archeological evidence 
is added a testimony to geological science, inasmuch as its 
position declared changes of the land’s surface in accord- 
ance with the views that Agassiz had but recently made in 
his examination of the singular conformation of that region. 
And now we have this last contribution to develop that 
Puritan character in its initial career, and to show us what 
that spirit of indomitable piety was in the beginning, which 
with the growth of our new nation has not been wholly 
eradicated, and is still so apparent in its traces that the 
very rebellion itself is in the eyes of its abettors a protest 
against its transmitted nature. It will do us good to dwell 
upon the character of John Winthrop. He was an emana- 
tion of Puritanism before godliness became a cant. It was 
the outgrowth of his individual soul, and not a thing taken 
up in a merchantable spirit, as it afterward became, and as 
patriotism is to-day, in more directions than one among those 
who have inherited the other with all the taints of insin- 
cerity. And we may say it is singularly fortunate that the 
portrayal of this sturdy governor of Massachusetts Bay has 
fallen to the hands of one who inherits his blood through 
generations that have never dishonored it, and with that 
blood something of his dig:.ity, stability, and independenco 
of character. Robert C. Winthrop’s attainments as a student 
of history have not had marked prominence, but his pub- 
lished speeches, which ought to be more widely read, show 
that the bent of his mind is strongly in this direction, and 
his elevation as president of the Historical Society of Mas- 
sachusetts—a position which his father held before him— 
establishes 2 claim among those who are undeniably tha 
best judges. He takes, morcover,a just pridein his ancestry, 
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which has been honorable and cultured through so many 
generations on both sides of the ocean; which has never 
failed to have several representatives of each generation 
among the students both at the older and the younger Cam- 
bridge, while his own public career has proved the remem- 
brance of the warning of the poet Young— 


‘“‘ They, that on glorious ancestors enlarge, 
Produce their debt instead of their discharge.” 


And we may further add that, in the stricter department of 
letters, the present day has not failed of a representative in 
the brilliant Theodore Winthrop, while it may be noted as 
curious that the name of “John Brent,” which he has made 
so familiar, occurs as a party in a suit among the old law 
papers of his English ancestor. Winthrop Mackworth 
Praed was likewise of the same stock. 

Mr. Winthrop got the incentive to his present volume 
while on a visit, in 1847, to the old estates at Groton in Suf- 
folk, England, the seat of his ancestors. Strangely enough, 
such is the unreliability of tradition that, though the Win- 
throps left England some years before the Commonwealth, 
the people of that neighborhood, in showing to him the 
remains of the cellar of the old manor house, and in point- 
ing to the tomb inscribed with his name beside their church, 
marked the currency of the popular belief that the family 
had expatriated themselves as regicides. This imputation Mr. 
Winthrop determined at once to remove, and so began soon 
afterward the writing of this volume. Still a subsequent 
visit in 1859-60, and, following upon this, the recovery of a 
large number of the old family papers, which were in the 
keeping of another branch of the race in this country, and 
which embrace a diary of the governor’s father from 1594 
to 1610, and quite a number of well-noted interleaved 
almanacs of that early time, put him into possession of so 
much material that he could follow the biographer’s choicest 
plan, and allow the characters to portray their own selves 
under their own hands. 

The governor himself was born in 1587-8, and in a house- 
hold where intelligence ruled; and where also there was a 
due appreciation of the good things of this world, if we 
may judge from the plan of Groton Manor, which is pre- 
served in the family, where the buttery and pantry and 
bakchouse and brewery formed no inconsiderable part of 
the house. It had long been thought that a scion of such a 
stock must have been bred at the university, but as there 
are no records of that time preserved in the archives at 
Cambridge, it was only when Mr. Winthrop read in the old 
diary of Adam Winthrop that in December, 1602, “John, my 
soonne, was admitted into Trinitie College,” that the certainty 
was established. He could hardly have finished the course of 
stady, for in the some record, in the spring of 1605, we have 
the whole story of his courtship, wedding, and honeymoon, 
the journey to London, the family gathering at Groton, and 
the marriage feast at the manor. The young couple resided 
for a year or two at Groton, where their earlier children 
were born, and then went to live near the wife’s relatives at 
Stambridge, in Essex. We have luckily some communings 
of the young father preserved for us in manuscript of this 
date, showing the nurture of his youth and his self-reliance, 
which was to increase so with his years. He writes of his 
having much displeased his God “by followinge idle and 
vaine pastymes, as sittinge late up at ,” giving in the 
blank an unintelligible sign to pique our curiosity, and 
going on in this way “till readinge the 33 of Job: v. 29," 
he was moved to come again to the Lord, and found favor, 
specifying one instance rather drolly as “a speciall provi- 
dence of God that my wife taking upp a measse of porridge, 
before the children or anybodye had eaten of it, she espied 
therein a greate spider.” It is rather amusing, also, to read 
his long list of godly reasons why he will not go shooting 
any more, when, after all, he leaves it somewhat open to his 
descendants’ frank inference that the governor was not a 
good shot in his youth. It is plainly, too, a trouble with his 
stomach that makes him record his intention “not to eate 
of more than 2 dishes at any one meale—the Lorde give me 
caro and abilitie to performe it.” 

But there was soon need of the utmost of his reliance on 
God. His wife, “a right godly woman” as he calls her, dies 
while he is yet but twenty-eight and his oldest child a little 
more than nine. A short widowhood, another wife, a year’s 
life with her, and another death crowds the record of his 
trials. Thé account which he has left of this second bereave- 
ment is a touching picture of the experience of a husband 
beside a wife's death-bed. It is apiece of pathos and grief 
and fortitude such as is seldom disclosed from the memories 
of actual life. But all this affliction was toning his spirit. It 
is not long again before he has selected a third companion 
for his life, “the happye and hopefull supplie (next Jesus 
Christ) of my greatest losses,” as he addresses her. As one 
reads these long epistles that pass between them prior to 
their union, so interlarded with Scriptural citation, and, as if 
this were not enough, references to verse and chapter, thrown 
in now and then, a smile is apt to come upon the face at the 
thought of such serious wooing, when in our days the 
- staple of the novelists is of such a differeat character. But 
there is nothing in it to excite derision. His wife some years 
later describes to him the quality of his love very appositely. 
“Ij have, manyj reasous{to make me love’ thee,jahe says 
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“ whereof I will name two—First, because thou lovest God, 
and secondly, because thou lovest me.” A heroine of a 
modern religious novel could not give the thought more 
prettily. 

After 1620 Mr. Winthrop has found the family letters pre- 
served with considerable regularity, and apart from religious 
and domestic interest they begin to have something of a 
wider character, and to show that life had taken for him a 
brighter hue. Although this is the year of the departure of 
the Plymouth colonists, it will be noted he makes no refer- 
ence to them, and, indeed, the thought of his ever follow- 
ing to their spot of exile was the remotest that might 
engage him. We begin now to get glimpses of his growing 
family. Very soon his son John, the future governor of 
Connecticut, is dispatched to Dublin, and enters Trinity Col- 
lege, andwe have not only the letters that pass between him 
and his father, but some from a younger brother at school 
in England, who at the age of thirteen writes with a freedom 
and knowledge of matters that in our generation are deemed 
secrets too particular for such tender years. The father, 
too, gets into wider practice as a lawyer, goes often to Lon- 
don, or is absent on the circuits, and moreover obtains the 
appointment of attorney to the Court of Wards. This takes 
him much of the time away from Groton; luckily too, for else 
we had missed those tender epistles, full of domestic inter- 
est and glimpsing the inner life of the time, which the 
husband and wife are forced to interchange. We see her 
sending up turkeys and capons and cheese to the city when 
he is too busy in his chamber at the Temple gate to go down 
and visit her. When he sickens, we find her hastening to 
him. We observe them both watching over the interest of the 
youthful Forth, now that he goes to Cambridge to study, and 
letters and packages pass “ betwixt Cambridge and the Bull,” 
in London, by the hands of the veritable Hobson, the 
carrier that Milton has immortalized. Now, again, we see 
the eldest son going abroad as secretary to the captain of a 
man-of-war in the expedition to Rochelle, and the father 
gives him his blessing and some parting advice that has all 
the wisdom of Polonius to the young Laertes, and indeed 
recalls it. This adventure over, he parts once more with his 
John, this time the young man going to seek knowledge 
along the Mediterranean and in the East. We have his 
letters returned to Groton from Constantinople and else- 
where ; but during all this fourteen months’ absence not a 
single line reaches him,from England—so great the differ- 
ence from to-day—and when he returns he finds a new as- 
pect is given to the future. 


The father had not found in his second son Henry a youth 
after his own sedater pattern. Ofaroving disposition, he had 
gone to the West Indies to settle as a planter of tobacco, 
causing much anxiety and expense to his father in the under- 
taking, and, as his step-mother feared, he seems to have “ en- 
dangered the good of his soul by being partaker of the sins 
of the rest of that wicked company” who went with him, 
During a malignant fever which his father had hadin London, 
he claims to have reaped advantages in the deliverance 
which it gave him “from the bondage whereunto I was 
fallen by the immoderate use and love of tobacco ;” but when 
his son sends home to him, in payment for advances, a quan- 
tity of the same plant from his American plantation, he is 
not by any means pleased to find it “ ill-conditioned, foul, 
full of stalks, and evil colored, and taking the judgment of 
divers grocers,” not worth five shillings the pound. Soon 
upon the arrival of the tobacco the sender himself returns, 
marries hastily, and causes more uneasiness, out-goings, and 
prayers. Just at this crisis the mother of the future gover- 
nor dies at her son’s house ; then a valued brother-in-law 
follows, and the ties that bind him to Groton are becoming 
looser. He tells his erring son that his estate has been 
drained beyond endurance, and his debts cannot be paid 
without parting with some of his landed heritage. While 
about his business in London, he writes accordingly rather 
gravely to his wife. “Those serious thoughts of your 
own,” she says in reply, “which you sent me did make a 
very good supply instead of a sermon.” Now again, from 
some cause that does not appear, he loses his attorneyship 
of the Court of Wards, and it is conjectured that the sym- 
pathy that he was now giving to those who were contending 
for their religious freedom against those in authority may 
have been in some degree the reason of it. At all events, 
he is ready to give a listening ear to the persuasions of the 
gentlemen of the Massachusetts Company to head a new ex- 
odus of colonists, and as his son John’s adherence to the 
scheme is not wanting, the decision is made in August, 
1629, and he signs the agreement entered into at Cambridge’ 
His biographer brings forward a fuller exposition of the 
reasons of the undertaking that have been before furnished 
in briefer outline, and they serve to show that Winthrop 
had a chief, if not the sole hand in that important paper, 
which sets forth, as the main grounds of the removal, the 
service of God; the avoidance of the evil times that were 
already at hand when Hampdenand Eliot went to the battle- 
field ; the overstocking of the land; and the corruptions of 
the fountains of learning and religion. 

The settlement that already existed in the grant of the 
company were governed by themselves through a deputy 
in the colony. The new agreement provided that the 
ordering of their affairs should be vested in the colonists 
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themselves ; and it was by those who thus meant “to in- 
habit and continue in New Engiand” that Winthrop, a com- 
paratively new comer in their enterprise, was, unexpectedly 
to himself, chosen to be their governor, at one of their 
meetings in London. So father and son were now busy in 
preparation. The son sets about studying fortifications ; 
for though they have knowledge that a plague has devas- 
tated the region they are going to, there were other ene- 
mies than the Indians to provide against ; and, as they must 
grind their corn, he turns his inventive faculties upon the 
making of a wind-mill. 

The governor’s wife was to be left behind, to follow when 
the beginning of the new colony was well established, and 
so there was to be a temporary parting. There is a good 
deal that is affecting in the letters now passing between 
Groton and the busy man in London. His biographer finds 
one of the most touching illegible in part from perhaps 
the very tears that the writer says he has been shedding. 
In several of them he refers to their agreement to mest 
each other during their separation every Friday and 
Monday evening “in spirit before the Lord,” between the 
hours of five and six. It is not Shakespeare, but George 
Wither, who, in Winthrop’s phrase, is “ our modern spirit 
of poetry,” whose hymns and songs of the church are 
indeed not wholly in disuse among the pious; and, accord- 
ingly, it is not at all likely that our Puritan governor knew 
that the great dramatist had put the same thought into the 
mouth of Imogen— 





‘“* At the sixth hour of morn, at noon, at midnight, 
To encounter me with visions; for then 
I am in heaven for him.” 

It is here, just; upon the eve of his embarkation, that Mr. 
Winthrop leaves the record of his ancestor. He refers to 
the brilliant account of the governor’s New England career 
given in Bancroft, and judges Mr. Palfrey’s estimate in his 
history of New England to be admirable and generally just ; 
but this can be no obstacle to one so well qualified as him- 
self to take up the story in a subsequent volume, as indeed 
he intimates he may. The governor's career is, to be sure, 
a part of the history of the colony, but his own account of 
it, edited so well by Mr. Savage (Mr. Winthrop’s predecessor 
in the chair at the Historical Society), is only the raw material 
for a biography instead of a biography itself,as Mr. Winthrop 
acknowledges ; and inasmuch as he is known to possess 
much material additional to what has already appeared in 
print, we are bold to say that it is a duty he owes the public 
to continue the life he has so well begun; nay, not to stop 
there, for the Governor of Connecticut has not yet been 
represented as he should be. 








AN ENGLISH LIBEL ON GERMANY* 


\ R. HENRY MAYHEW’S attempt to do for Germany 
what he has accomplished so well for England is but 
another instance of the failure an author always runs the 


risk of when he transfers his investigation of scenes with 


which he is familiar to countries of which he is ignorant. 
If, however, his object was merely to manufacture a book 
by which he might at once vent his spleen and gratify his 
cupidity, his efforts may perhaps be considered successful ; 
for there can hardly be a doubt that it will be popular to a 
certain extent in circulating libraries and among people 
who can enjoy only abuse and appreciate only flippancy. 
As a labored attempt to vilify in the meanest and (to bor- 
row a frequent phrase of the author’s) the most beggarly 
manner a great and growing nation, to minister to the pre- 
judices and to confirm the arrogance of a proud and exclu- 
sive people, it certainly deserves attention for the ingenuity 
of its malice and the vastness of its falsehood. From be- 
ginning to end it is but one indecent assaultupon the morals 
and the manners of an earnest and simple-minded people— 
but one coarse libel upon the condition of a country, the 
recent progress of which in science and the arts is not the 
least among the marvels of the age. 

For the information it imparts, the book is as feeble as 
its title is ambitious. In two thick octavo volumes of more 
than six hundred pages each, printed, we may add, with all 
that wealth of space and that Jargeness of type which in 
England characterize fabrics of this description, it would be 
surprising indeed if the general reader did not find some- 
thing to reward his outlay of money and patience and time. 
To do Mr. Mayhew justice, he has been at considerable 
pains to collect a good deal of matter which he thought 
new, and to set it off in a way which he.thought striking. 
But we have seldom ever opened a book in which the word 
of promise was kept so magnificently to the ear and broken 
so miserably to the hope. The titles, for instance, in the 
first volume, are : “ Village Life,” “ Town Life in the Capital 
of Thuringia,” “ Fashionable Life,” “ Domestic Life,” “Mar - 
ried Life,” “ The Beginning and End of German Life,” “ School 
and University Life”"—titles which might be made as ex- 
haustive as they seem inviting. But the miserable trash 
which they serve to introduce resembles more the refuse 
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of a Jew peddler than the decent wares of a Christian 
writer. 

The book was the result, we are told in the preface, of 
certain inquiries into the early life of Martin Luther, for 
the due prosecution of which it was necessary to visit the 
principal scenes in the life of the great reformer. But 
casting about apparently for some more genial occupation, 
which might serve to relieve the asperity of his learned 
researches and break the monotony of his existence among 
these “ mean, ingrained beggars,” who lived in “houses little 
better than wigwams,” and where no “ English gentleman” 
(but himself) “ would consent to pig it in the same bestial 
manner,” he fell back at length upon his old employment of 
studying the condition and habits of the people he was 
among, whom he soon learned to hate and soon meant to 
slander. 


From the little hamlet of Méhra—the native place of 
Luther’s father, and the seat to this day of his descendants— 
to which he introduces the reader in his first chapter, Mr. 
Mayhew went to Eisenach, the old capital town of the prin- 
cipality of Eisenach, which, with that of Weimar, now con- 
stitutes the Grand-Duchy of Weimar. At Eisenach he 
dwelt, as he informs us, “many a year”—in great torment 
one must infer, from the standard of civilization he adopts, 
and the fastidiousness of taste inwhichhe indulges. “Search 
the best map of Germany, and even with the strongest mag- 
nifying glass you will not discover the name of the locality 
(Mohra),” he says in one of his very first paragraphs. On 
our map, and it is not the latest, the name appears very 
legibly, and may be read without magnifying glasses, but it is 
as little worth finding as the people are worth describing. 
It is but one of the countless hamlets in which the peasants 
of Germany are gathered, and there is no evidence that it is 
an average specimen of those hamlets. It is as unfair to 
make a study of one poor little village, and in an elaborate 
monograph to claim that you have exhausted the country 
and the nation to which it belongs, as to form an opinion of 
England from the suburbs of Manchester, or of the English 
people from the miners of Cornwall. 


Mohra and Eisenach and Jena—all three very near to- 
gether—are the only towns of which Mr. Mayhew makes 
mention, and of these Eisenach occupies the greatest part of 
his ponderous books. But in order to understand a nation, 
or any of the classes which compose it, and to represent 
them with any fairness, you must get their average expres- 
sion. It is grossly unjust to do otherwise. An American 
would justly feel aggrieved if a foreign traveler should take 
as the type of American institutions and manners a town of 
no more than ten or twelve thousand inhabitants in the inte- 
rior of New York or Ohio. So a German has a right to 
complain if the domestic customs and the accidental condi- 
tion of a single town, in a country so notoriously wanting as 
Germany is in that homogeneous character which is the 
result in England and in France of centuries of education 
under one government and the same laws, are selected as 
the type of his land and people. Like England and France, 
Germany is a country of many classes and diverse interests. 
There are cities which are commercial and manufacturing, 
and cities which are merely the seats of government, with- 
out manufactures and without commerce. There are sec- 
tions of the country where there is a vast productive 
activity, where the forges turn out steel which surpasses 
that of England, and the factories exhibit fabrics of cloths 
which rival those of France. Again, you may travel for 
miles, and all around you is the stillness of the forest or the 
idyllic grace of rural life. And the condition of the people 
varies like the landscape. A peasant from the shores of the 
North Sea will hardly understand a peasant from the banks 
of the Tsar. A native of Berlin is as little like a native of 
Munich as a citizen of Massachusetts is like an inhabitant of 
Kentucky. Germany is but a collective term, as inaccurate 
as it is convenient, by which we designate an assembly of 
differing states, and a multitude of people as diverse in their 
character as in their history. To select a small town, there, 
fore, like Eisenach—which is merely a Residena Stadt, as the 
Germans term it, that is, the seat of government, owing its 
importance, and, it may be, its existence to that fact ; without 
manufactures, without commerce, without a gallery of art, 
without a university, without a library ; where the families 
of any consideration are all those of petty officials, notori- 
ously the class which in any nation is less able to bear the 
rude inspection of strangers—to parade the follies of such a 
place, with its narrow society and its traditional abuses, as a 
fair example of the great world of Germany, with its mani- 
fold interests and its varying types, its ceaseless activity of 
labor and its silent depth of thought—this in itself would be 
a sufficient token of the ignorance or the bigotry or the 
brutality of the author. 


It is well known that there is nothing in which nations 
differ so much and are 80 sensitive to the difference, as in 
the delicate domain of manners. The leading principles of 
morals are defined and enforeed, if not. by a moral sense, at 
least by the general consent of thinking men. But the 
code of manners, with its infinite refinements or its infinite 
absurdities, is often as anomalous or as unintelligible to the 
nation which has framed it as to the traveler who ridicules 
it. Yet if followed back to its source in the turbulent his- 





tory of ages which have long faded from the memory, or 
traced to those peculiarities of constitution and climate 
which are ever present to the observation of men, there is 
hardly any custom for which a reason may not finally be 
given or an excuse claimed. This is esvecially the case 
with Germany. The Thirty Years’ War, so obstinate and 
so desolating that we hardly find its parallel in any civilized 
nation, threw the country back at least a hundred years. It 
was not, in fact, till after the expulsion of the French in the 
War of Liberation, at the beginning of the present century, 
that it really entered upon its modern career. As its lan- 
guage was at least two centuries later in its development 
than that of either of its great neighbors, so its material 
civilization—if by that term we may designate those comforts 
the want of which Mr. Mayhew so bitterly deplores—has 
not till within a very recent period come up with that of 
England or of France. But if its progress has been slow, 
it has not been for that reason less permanent. In all 
that contributes to the comfort of life it may now fairly 
claim to rival England, while in all that contributes to the 
enjoyment of life it confessedly surpasses it. If England 
be so clean and comfortable, and Germany so dirty and 
beggarly, why is that army of Englishmen, with wives and 
children, in every city and every town of the land from 
Bremen to Innsbruck? why is it that you see English faces 
in every theater and hear English voices in every café from 
Hamburg to Munich? It is because in England life is made 
expensive and therefore intolerable, while in Germany life 
is made cheap and therefore attractive to people of small 
means and moderate ambition. To Mr. Mayhew,accustomed 
to the amenities of Billingsgate, the manners of the good peo- 
ple of Eisenach were (to use the word he so carefully 
selects) nothing less than loathsome. The town life and the 
fashionable life of Germany, which might have afforded an 
ample harvest of instruction to an English writer really 
familiar with the subject, and not prevented by the very 
vulgarity of his nature from seeing its merits while he re- 
buked its follies, are represented to Mr. Mayhew by a few 
country balls and the society of two or three narrow 
officials, the exceptional habits of whose wives and 
daughters he dwells on with the most disgusting minuteness, 
The Englishman grumbles and calls France a dirty country 
because he never finds soap in his chamber, little reflecting 
that the Frenchman would as soon use the tooth-brush as 
the soap which had served the needs of another person. 
The complaints which Mr. Mayhew makes against the Ger- 
mans, when stripped of the offensive language in which they 
are couched, come to pretty much the same thing. It is 
simply a difference of national customs. But, like a true 
Briton, he can see nothing good out of England, and, like 
an underbred Briton, his arrogance would equal his stu- 
pidity if his malice did not surpass it. The spirit in which 
he writes is well indicated by the title of the first chapter 
of his section upon domestic life ; it is, “Feeding of the 
Biped Pigs in Saxony.” 

Germany, it should be remembered in explanation of many 
things which seem toan English or American traveler trivial 
or strange, although now rapidly increasing in prosperity, is 
and has been comparatively poor. Its political condition 
has hitherto prevented the development of many of those 
resources by which a nation obtains or monopolizes wealth. 
The feudal age survived longer on the Continent than in Eng- 
land: It survives to this day ina good degree in Austria. The 
countless fiefs of the,empire, which, instead of consolidating 
by the lapse of time, preserved and increased by their isola- 
tion, have made the task of reform one of infinite difficulty, 
needing both time and patience for its accomplishment. In 
some districts, and especially in a smaller Residenz Stadt, the 
general increase in wealth which has come of manufactures 
and commerce is scarcely perceptible. A town like Eisenach 
would be one of the very last to preserve the ancient cus- 
toms and defend the ancient abuses. As you walk the nar- 
row streets of Nuremberg, amidst the overhanging houses 
which have weathered the storms of centuries, looking to 
you now just as they did to Hans Sachs when he cobbled 
shoes and wrote verses in that dark and dirty lane you have 
passed through, and just as they did to Albert Durer when 
he lived and worked in that dull old house under the castle, 
you feel that you have gone back bodily into the past—that 
the sun is shining upon another age and adifferent world. A 
similar impression is very apt to be made on one who 
studies the condition and observes the habits of a town like 
Eisenach, which, drawn by no necessity of its existence into 
the stream of modern enterprise, has suffered but little change 
and made but little progress. The atmosphere is like that 
of a chamber long shut up. It is a shadowy, dusty world 
youare in. The floors creak in the solemn stillness and the 
dogs doze in the streets, and the days go drowsily by. To 
one accustomed to the turbid life of an English mannfactur- 
ing town or the feverish activity of a commercial center, the 
good old Eisenach is very prosy, for there is no money to be 
made there, and few good things to be eaten. But to the 
quiet student whom the noise of the shuttles and the tumult 
of the streets drive from the busier haunts of men, Eisenach 
will have a more gracious look, if not a positive charm. 

But whatever view you take of it, the point of importance 
for us is that such a town cannot in any fairness be held up 
as exhibiting a type of German life or German manners; 
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and that to prove—if indeed it can be proved, of which we 
entertain immense doubts—that one-third of the gross earn- 
ings of the poor musty people who inhabit it is devoted to 
beer, is not to prove that one-third of the gross gains of the 
entire people of Germany go for that wholesome and com- 
forting beverage. The deduction is as wild in fact as it is 
in logic. And there is hardly a generalization upon which 
Mr. Mayhew ventures which is not marked by the same 
extravagance. He complains that there is a vast dea! of 
petty lying and cheating, yet he admits that crime is very 
rare; that you may go to bed without locking your doors, 
and wake up to find everything safe as you left it; that 
highway robbery is unheard of; that burglary,.that pest 
of English and American cities, is unknown—admissions 
which at once neutralize the effect of his statements and 
prove the falsity of his conclusions. For there is nothing 
better established than that crime in the lower orders of a 
nation is in direct proportion toe their physical condition. 
Among the houseless London poor, as Mr. Mayhew knows 
very well, the result of a long course of inherited misery 
has been to blunt or to deaden the moral sensibility. What- 
ever may be our theory of moral responsibility, it is certain 
that physical conditions have a vast deal to do with the 
actual amount of crime. If the better classes in Germany 
fare worse than the worst classes in England, one would be 
constrained to look for an amount of crime unheard of 
among civilized nations. On the contrary, every traveler 
who has walked the streets of the great capitals of Germany 
will testify to a feeling of security such as he has never 
before experienced in large cities. Even in Vienna you may 
cross the city from one suburb to another after midnight 
with more safety than you may walk many a street in New 
York in midday. That there are great evils, crying abuses 
in the social system of Germany, we do not doubt; on the 
contrary, we know that they exist ; but that they are worse 
than those which confront and appal us in France or Eng- 
land we deny. By the side of the gin-palaces of London, . 
the beer-houses of Eisenach are models of sobriety and 
respectability. Compared with the decorum of a German 
town, the license and the uproar to which even the best 
streets of London are given over directly after the day darkens, 
have something startling in their depravity. That there 
are in Germany many restrictions which need to be done 
away is not to be denied. In Bavaria they have at times 
become so severe a burden as to justify even revolution, if 
that is ever to be justified. That the oversight of the 
police is too personal and too minute is equally true; but 
no one can be for a moment in Germany without contrasting 
the condition of the very classes which Mr. Mayhew so 
vehemently slanders with the corresponding classes in Eng- 
land. If there be one thing, indeed, more manifest than 
another, it is the greater degree of happiness, the more 
general enjoyment of life, which characterize the laboring 
classes in Germany as compared with the toiling masses of 
England. In the course of much travel in the world we 
have seen many pitiable sights, but nothing so pitiable as 
the face of an English operative on his way to an English 
gin-shop. 

The three European nations which may claim to represent 
the civilization of the age are, of course, the English, French, 
and German. And an investigation into the condition of 
one or another of them can hardly be other than one-sided 
when it is instituted only for the purpose of comparison. 
For it!is the peculiarity of modern times that the civilization 
of the world is not represented by any one nation, but is 
the average of all nations. It is therefore idle for one of 
the leading nations of Europe at this day to claim a supe- 
riority in cultivation over another, and time is worse than 
wasted in attempting to establish it. A nobler task would 
be to investigate, and if possible define, the various offices 
which each has performed in producing the general result. 

Of the character and influence of the universities of 
Germany, Mr. Mayhew has apparently no knowledge what- 
ever. Of the schools of Kisenach, however, which he 
admits are good, he gives a readable account. The wanton 
defect of the universities, to him, is that the students are 
composed in great part of the sons of the poorer classes ; 
that the expense of education is so small that artisans and 
traders can positively succeed in sending their children to 
them, thus filling them with ajset of boors ignorant of the 
manners and incapable of the sentimente of gentlemen. 
That the great seats of learning, however, are open to all 
classes, and not, as in England, to the titled and the rich 
alone, will not be thought in this country at least so heinous 
an evil, so vast an abuse, as Mr. Mayhew attempts to prove 
it. One of the striking facts in the condition of Germany— 
a fact which England in the sterility of ite scholarship will 
do well to heed—is the general diffusion among the middle 
and even lower classes of the best education which the 
country can give. The intellectual forces of Germany are 
turned into the channel of the universities. The army 
absorbs the aristocracy, not the talent of the country. 
It is for the most part through the universities that the 
best minds of Germany seek an outlet for their activity 
and a career for their ambition. And it is by her universi- 
ties that Germany is best known to the world; for they 
concentrate a larger amount of talent devoted solely to 
intellectual pursuits than is to be found collected in any 
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other nation. The plan upon which they are organized is 
admirably fitted to develop to the utmost possible extent 
the enthusiasm of teacher and of learner. Unlike other 
academical systems, the professor finds in his office a 
demand for constant labor and for ceaseless progress. 
Thus, besides being a teacher, he is a profound student of 
the science to which his life is dedicated. Hence it is that 
almost all the works of learning with which Germany has 
enriched the world have come from the universities. There 
is indeed a bright array of writers who have had no part in 
university pursuits, but the scholars of Germany (Gelehrten) 
are almost to a man professors. 

In his second volume, in which he continues the subject 
of “School and University Life,” Mr. Mayhew can find 
nothing better for his readers than the beer-drinking cus- 
toms of the students of Jena, which are certainly curious, 
and the duels, which are certainly absurd. He can see but 
one side, and that the weakest and the dullest of the life 
which he so pompously attempts to describe. Of its other 
and brighter side, of its grand freedom and its intense 
enthusiasm, there is not a word. 

To swell his book to the proper bulk, Mr. Mayhew intro- 
duces the ancient religion of Thuringia and its pagan feasts, 
together with the “ Legendary Life” of Germany and some 
of its many legends. But the story of the Wonderful Loves 
of Tannhauser and of Venus cannot be considered new, and 
that of the Stolen Princes has been investigated and related 
by Carlyle in the Westminster Review. If the vagaries of the 
mountebanks he describes were all of “ English Life” that 
Mr. Mayhew saw in Saxony, we do not wonder that, with his 
views of the Germans, existence was a burden to him in 
Eisenach. 

In closing, we have but to repeat that Mr. Mayhew has 
seen but an infinitesimal fraction of Germany, and that under 
a cloud. When he has mingled with the merchants of 
Hamburg and the wits of Berlin, with the scholars of Heidel- 
berg and the artists of Munich—when he has tasted the 
delights of Dresden and pariaken of the luxury of Vienna, he 
may have a different account to give of the country which 
produced Goethe and of the people who originated the 
Reformation. 








A NEW THEORY OF REDEMPTION* 
HE Beecher family seems predestined to originality. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher was popularly supposed ic be as 
familiar with the divine plan as any man of his day in New 
England. But his strong sense kept him from fantastic 
speculations. Dr. Edward Beecher has revived the theory 
of pre-existence to account for the origin of moral evil in 
this world, in harmony with what he calls “the principles 
of honor and right,” by which God is bound. The Rev. 
Charles Beecher adopts this view without qualification, 
reasons from it as if it were a settled fact, and propounds a 
theory of redemption which has at least the attraction of 
novelty. In fact, no book that we have read for a long time 
has told so much that is new and interesting—* important, 
if true”—about God and Christ and Lucifer, and the history 
of the human race before the world began. The author's 
power of deducing facts from hints and types surpasses 
that of any of our recent commentators and theologians. 
His daring hypotheses seem to him to be realities. 
It is said that Cuvier from a single bone could infer the 
whole animal; Mr. Beecher from a typical analogy recon- 

structs the whole history and theory of redemption. 

There is much in the book that is thoughtful, earnest, and 
acute. Some parts of it are written with fire and eloquence. 
The learning displayed is respectable, though neither com- 
prehensive nor minute. The work seems to have been 
written as sermons, and then worked up into a treatise. 
And every candid person must feel sympathy with the 
manifest mental conflicts through which the author passed 
in wrestling with the intricate questions which he discusses, 
Whatever may be thought of his position as a teacher, or 
of the value of his speculations, it will be generally admitted 
that he is earnest and honest, and that he has had a hard 
grapple with problems which weigh upon every thoughtful 
mind. He believes himself to be essentially orthodox upon 
the divinity of Christ, the atonement, and eternal punish- 
ment. His claim is that he accepts the main facts, and 
exercises his liberty in making a new theory about them. 
It is not our business to discuss his orthodoxy, but only to 
give some account of his opinions. 

Three theories of the atonement, he says, have been suc- 
cessively broached—that of the Fathers, that of the School- 
men and Reformers (now known as Old School), and that of 
the New England divines. The first, “ which prevailed for 
more than a thousand years,” says that the race was de- 
livered by God's paying to Satan the price of its ransom. 
Satan owned us, and God gave his Son to death as a ransom 
to Satan; and some of the Fathers say that the devil was 
deceived in the transaction, because he thought Christ was 
only a man. This representation is sufficiently monstrous. 
and there are some passages of the Fathers which favor it ; 
but we are convinced that it was never generally held, and 
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that what most of the writers intended was not a full theory 
of redemption, but an exhibition of one of its aspects. This 
was certainly the case with Irenzus, who has been much 
misapprehended. The second or scholastic theory makes 
the atonement to be a literal satisfaction to divine justice. 
The New England theory is.divided by Mr. Beecher into 
two points : 1. The atonement is to declare God’s righteous- 
ness ; 2. It shows God’s determination to punish, and thus 
uphold his law. The first position he accepts, in this very 
general sense, that the “ atonement was of the nature of an 
argument addressed to the intelligent universe ;” the second 
he denies, and brings forth his own view as a substitute. 
It will be enough for us to state the scheme without going 
into the particulars of elucidation and attempted proof. 


Lucifer was the first-born and head of the heavenly 
hierarchy ; he was, in fact, God’s prime minister. The 
twenty-eighth chapter of Ezekiel, where the King of Tyre is 
described, is thought by Mr. Beecher, following the lead of 
some allegorizers, to refer to him as “ the anointed cherub,” 
the morning-star. Christ was not literally the first-born ; he 
was only so “by adoption.” He was “begotten” on a 
speeific “ day,” and appointed the head of an order of beings 
also then created, who were the pre-existent human race. 
God’s design was to substitute this “first-born by adop- 
tion,” ae. Christ, for him who was really the first- 
born, that is, Lucifer. “By substitution he was exalted 
to the head of the universe as King, and invested with 
all the rights of primogeniture, as if he had been the natural 
first-born of the Father.” For God saw that Lucifer did 
not fully adopt his scheme of moral government, which was 
a scheme of self-denial. Lucifer could not see that such 
self-denial was necessary—he fell through selfishness. 
But though he fell, yet he could not be at once removed 
from his post; it was necessary that his evil and unfitness 
should be made manifest in the eyes of “ the intelligent 
universe.” To do this required a long process of time, and 
a long conflict between Lucifer and the Son of God. It 
was brought to pass in this way: Lucifer no sooner saw 
that a new race of beings had been brought into existence, 
with Christ as their head, to supplant him, than he went to 
work with all adroitness to seduce them from their allegiance 
to God, and he was successful. Only their great leader re- 
mained steadfast in virtue; the rest apostatized. All this 
took place in heaven—in the pre-existent state of the 
human race. This fallen human race was banished, and the 
world was fitted up te be their receptacle. Lucifer still fo)_ 
lowed them up with his arts and wiles. He tempted our 
first parents—though their first fall was not in Eden, but in 
heaven—and Mr. Beecher thinks it quite manifest that when 
Eve first saw Satan in the garden she spoke to him like an 
old acquaintance. He got the race into his power by his 
enchantments ; though all this time he was still living in 
heaven, for he could not be expelled thence until he had 
been thoroughly unmasked. To do this was Christ’s work, 
and the result of the divine strategy. For God, seeing how 
nobly Christ had stood, while all the rest of the “order” 
fell, took him into union with himself ; the second Person 
of the Trinity united himself with this “ only begotten.” Then 
he appeared to the patriarchs in the theophanies. He is the 
Melchisedec to whom Abraham paid reverence. He came into 
this world to complete his work by the incarnation. Lucifer, 
it seems, did not know that the second Person of the Trinity 
had united himself with this being, for the “anointing was 
private,” and so he thought he could easily vanquish him. 
He persecuted him, and finally “he put Christ to death.” 
But this was the means of his own discomfiture. For 
Christ descended to Hades, arose again, ascended to heaven, 
and then appeared before God to claim the ransom of the 
race for which he died. He and Lucifer have a long argu- 
ment about the matter before God and in the eyes of “ the 
intelligent universe,” and Christ effectually vanquishes Satan, 
and procures his banishment from the heavenly realms. 

This argument is one of the curiosities of theological 
literature. Christ by his sufferings “laid the premises of 
an argument,” and then went up to the court of heaven to 
present it “logically.” His point is that the race for which 
he had died should be readmitted to its birthright. He 
says, in the first place, “that the forgiveness of the truly 
penitent is intrinsically right and proper.” This is denied 
by Satan. But Christ thoroughly refutes him, so that he 
“breaks down” on the question “of abstract right.” Yet 
Lucifer has another argument ready, and that is, “it is not 
consistent to forgive,” though it may be abstractly right. 
But here, too, Christ gets the better in the discussion, and 
shows that he by his sufferings has “elevated the loyal mind 
to the divine level, and brought it into healthful sympathy 
with God.” And besides, to forgive and restore this 
“ order,” is only to reinstate them in their native home, their 
primeval condition. And as to their future loyalty and 
obedience, there need be no reasonable doubt, after all that 
Christ has done for them. Besides all this, Lucifer, “ by 
shedding the blood of Christ, had completely uprooted him- 
self from the tender mercies of God” and “from the affec. 
tions of the universe.” He had also thus “uprooted his 
own argument, that God cannot experience self-denial, and 
might not require it of his first-born.” And the disclosure 
of his whole malice “ was like a flash of lightning.” Lucifer 





fell at once and for ever from his ascendancy over the con- 


science of the universe, and the heavenly world was pur- 
ged.” The sum of it is that “ Lucifer was first heir of the 
empire ; he proved unfit; God substituted Christ. Satan 
through jealousy slew him.” This revealed his true charac- 
ter, and he was expelled at last from heaven. Two other 
topics are argued in the concluding chapters—one, that God 
can suffer sorrow; the other, the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment, advocating it as a fact in the case of “some,” and 
endeavoring to rid it of misconceptions. 

The author's final position in respect to redemption, as 
contrasted with other theories, is given in the following 
summary : From “ the ancient theory,” he “ accepts the idea 
that the prominent object was to destroy Satan.” “From 
the modern Old School theory we accept the idea that the 
atonement involved a full execution of justice. We simply 
change the object of that justice, and instead of Christ, who 
did not deserve it, substitute Satan, who did. From the 
modern New School theory we accept the sublime and most 
important idea that the atonement was of the nature of an 
argument addressed to the intelligent universe,” though 
“we do not believe that God undertook, to prove that he 
would punish the guilty by undeserved suffering inflicted 
on the innocent. The point he undertook to prove’ was 
that Lucifer merited impeachment and removal, and how 
that was proved we have now seen.” 

In reading such an exposition of this central question of 
revelation, it is certainly at first very difficult to believe that 
it is seriously propounded as a solution of the great prob- 
lems involved. It sounds more like an allegory after the 
style of Bunyan’s Holy War than a sober theological theory. 
One is tempted to believe that the author has strayed 
off into some Gnostic fields, or has been inspired by 
some theosophic visionary, or, at the very best, has had 
special communications with the spirit-world through some 
new mediums. In fact, he seems to know as much about 
the aboriginal condition of the race as the Swedish seer did 
of its future localities and employments. Ifhe had put it 


into the form of a drama or an epic, we might not have ad- - 


mired the plot, but we should have ‘read it with all fitting 
regard to poetic license. But taken as ‘a theory, and a 
Scriptural theory too, and one designed to supplant all 
others and to end the conflicts of the schools, it seems to us 
as imaginary as the cycles and epicycles and vortices of the 
old theory of the universe. There is not a single fact in the 
Scripture of the Old or New Testament to support any one 
of the essential points of this fantastic scheme. 

It rests in part on the theory of the pre-existence of the 
human race ; and of the fact of such pre-existence there is 
not the shadow of evidence. It says that Lucifer was created 
before Christ, which is a pure invention. It says that 
Christ was the first-born by adoption, and was substituted 
for the “ natural heir,” and all the proof attempted is that God 
made such substitutions on earth in the cases of Ishmael and 
Israel, Esau and Jacob, Ephraim and Manasseh, and the like; 
but unfortunately there is nota particle of testimony to show 
that Lucifer and Christ came under the same category; and 
it can hardly be claimed that the substitution of the younger 
for the elder is an established principlé of the divine gov- 
ernment. It makes the union of the second Person of the 
Trinity with the Son of God to have taken place long after 
the latter was brought into being, and so involves the idea 
of a union of two persons. It says that Christ’s human 
nature was created in heaven, and so implies that it was not 
derived from Adam. It makes the “order of Melchisedec” 
to be equivalent to the whole human race, which is a most 
unnatural interpretation. Its whole representation of the 
atonement as of the “nature of an argument,” a display of 
logic, to convince “intelligent beings” and to carry along 
“ public sentiment,” looks more like a political debate thana 
divine provision; it is the “governmental theory” run to 
seed and caricatured. It denies the doctrine of the fall 
of Adam, and that of original sin, and of the sufferings of 
Christ under the law in our stead ; and propounds the mon- 
strous hypothesis that the object of the divine justice in 
the atonement was the infliction of punishment upon Satan. 
Hence the sufferings of Satan and not of Christ. were what 
was needed on the score of justice for our redemption. The 
representation of the argument between Christ and Satan 
is purely imaginary ; e.g., that Lucifer was dethroned because 
he denied that self-denial was needed and right; and that 
Christ argued that God must forgive men on condition of 
repentance, and Satan opposed him, and the like. And the 
whole theory of redemption, as here propounded, is external 
and arbitrary ; it does not reach to the real moral questions 
involved. It is taken from the external forms of public meet- 
ings and debates under our free American government, and 
transferred to the court of heaven, as if that were a great 
debating society, and as if God managed matters in the sys- 
tem of redemption as we, poor men, try to kindle a healthy 
public sentiment in behalf of a constitutional administration. 
This belittles the whole matter, and exposes it to ridicule. 
The “ intelligent public sentiment” of our churches will hardly 
be seduced from its old ways, to accept such fictions as a 
valid explanation of the facts revealed in the system of re- 
demption. We may be in “healthful sympathy” with the 
divine plan, without sympathizing with such a romantic 
picture. 





At the same time, it holde true of this book, as of kindred 
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extreme productions, that it incidentally serves to set out 
in bold relief some parts of the general system of redemp- 
tion, which other schemes neglect. The tendency in all 
theological speculation is to get back upon some abstract, 
metaphysical notions, and substitute these for the revealed 
economy. Doctrinal disputation tends to become verbal 
and logical. Mr. Beecher, with all his defects, has got hold 
of some elements of the truth, which give it in the Scrip- 
ture an air of reality very different from the bare meta- 
physics of the schools. Christ’s personal character and 
power; Lucifer as a real being; the fact of a conflict be- 
tween the two—these historic elements of the system of 
redemption are here emphasized and brought out into bold 
relief. Weare among living persons and agents, and not 
among the shadowy ghosts of things. If the author had 
kept himself within the Scriptural limits of such delineations, 
he might have succeeded in producing a vivid impression 
of the realities of the case, in contrast with the merely dry 
and faint outlines of abstract theories. He has powers of 
imagination and a talent for description which fit him for 
such a needed work. 





DRAMA. 


BURLESQUES. 

Tuer is a person in London possessed of all the qualifications 
essential to the successful manufacture of comic almanacs, but, 
for reasons, he does not devote his talents to that line of business. 
This person is Mr. H. J. Byron, who claims the authorship of full 
three-fourths of the so-called extravaganzas and burlesques which 
are presented to the English speaking public at the present day. 
Mr. Byron stands in the same relation to Shakespeare that Artemus 


» Ward, itinerant lecturer, would to Daniel Webster or Wendell] 


Phillips. Briefly he is the Joe Miller of the London stage, and 
the Joe Pentland of literature at this moment. Some years 
ago he established himself in business, and seems to have 
driven a brisk trade, and fared very well. Nominally he furnishes 
the public with the antidote to their overdoses of tragedy and 
melodrama—in . reality he does nothing of the sort, for his 
nostrums at best \are hardly more than soporifics of a strong tinc- 
ture. When the manager at one theatre finds the public pulse 
exhibiting unmistakable signs of fever occasioned by undue excite- 
ment over a bit of sentimental acting at an opposition establish- 
ment, he applies to Byron for what are considered the proper 
remedies. If people have the ‘‘ Duke’s Motto” on the brain, noth- 
ing is more advisable, says our literary patent-medicine man, than 
an application of cold conundrums, maudlin rhymes, massacred 
grammar, and a draught of fresh ideas from the nearest asylum for 
idiots. The prescription is duly prepared, and the manager pro. 
ceeds to restore his patient by large doses repeated nightly untij 
the febrile symptoms have departed, or so long as nature can stand 
remedies worse than the disease. 

It seems to us that the time has arrived for indicting Mr. Byron 
upon a charge of malpractice, and to arraign him before the bar 
of public opinion. Granted that the principle which invites the 
writing or concocting of burlesques for the stage is good, this 
manufacturer or purveyor of such stuffs is unconscionable in the 
discharge of his duty. He has discovered the secret of easily get- 
ting a laugh out of an ordinary audience, which is to excel in silli- 
ness or flaunt a vulgar idea; accordingly he adopts this method, 
and finds that it pays. Probably he argues—if he yet retains an 
amount of brains adequate to that irksome task—that not he, but 
popular taste is at fault. Possibly. A like sophism is urged by 
the bar-keeper who endeavors to slake the drunkard’s thirst. If 
such reasoning were admissible, then authors might be justified in 
pandering to prurient appetites. Concessions to public taste are 
seldom warrantable, whether in art or literature. Genius or talent 
should ever be directed to elevating and refining the tone of society, 
and the author, the dramatist, the musician, or the artist, who 
descends to the level of the multitude, is not fit to exercise the 
gifts with which nature has endowed him. In yielding to a weak 
temptation, for gain or applause, he puts himself in a position 
quite as ridiculous as that of a teacher who would abolish the 
study of geography or mathematics from his school simply because 
his roystering pupils exhibited a youthful disinclination to study 
those branches. 

We acknowledge the utility of offsetting the heavy literature of 
the stage with something light, amusing, and in every way agree- 
able, but really this witless Englishman is pushing the business 
many degrees too far. Judging by the strides into the regions of 
the senseless that he has made within a period of eight or ten 
years, it is not unfair to suppose that he will in due time precipi- 
tate himself and his audiences into the depths of imbecility. He 
puts our noble Saxon tongue upon the rack, and extorts with in- 
quisitorial barbarity a series of dismal puns and piteous flow of 
incoherent rhymes. Applying the thumb and tongue screws to 
“ corsair,” heextracts “‘coarse-hair.” A twist on “ troubadour” 
elicits “‘true-bad-doer,”’ and what is put into the vice as “‘ Azucena”’ 
is cruelly lengthened into “ As-you-chain-her.”’ “Center’’ is 
deformed into “ scenter,’’ and “‘ March hare? ah me” into “Ma 
chere ami!’ After punning comes its nearest of kin, slang, in 
which Mr. Byron is well posted. He delights in jargon about 
“coves,” “pals,” “swag,” ‘“kinchin,” “priggin,” ‘“ beaks,” 
et cetera, and indulges freely in the dialect peculiar to criminals 
and street urchins. Here we have specimens of the staple wit of 
the dialogues spun out by the clever Byron, save that we do not 
dare illustrate their frequent indelicacies. As to character, 
equally strong objection can be made. It is considered strictly 
funny to commit leading male parts to females and ice versa. 
Thus, in the last theatrical offense given in this city—‘‘ Ill Treated 
Il) Trovatore ; or, the Mother, the Maiden, and the Musician” — 
produced on Monday night at the Olympic Theater, Manrico, the 
tenor, is personified by Mrs. John Wood, while Azucena, the in- 
consolable gipsy of the opera, is represented by Mr. Frank Drew. 
Everybody who has ever been within the walls of a play-house 


can see at once what opportunities for unseemly mirth and vulgar 
action are afforded by this means; and every one knows that 
actors and actresses are not overscrupulous in some instances in 
profiting by such facilities for exciting applause in the galleries. 
The burlesqued incidents of the original drama are of course cast 
in the same mold, and are always extra extravagant, or else bare- 
facedly or partially indecorus. For a woman to pick up a fallen 
suitor by the nether portion of his trowsers is deemed a fine stroke of 
humor, and is done regularly. Singing is a leading ingredient in 
travesties, and is degraded to the level of all the other component 
parts. Also dancing. The most jaw-breaking negro songs are 
introduced, together with jigs and saltatory abominations of the 
type common to the lowest concert-saloon stages. The tunes are 
sung and the dances danced by men and women of positive talent 
in the legitimate walks of the drama, and this to an extent so 
immoderate as to disgust refined spectators in the same ratio 
that it elicits encomiums from fast men and women and roughs. 

Nothing more need be said to prove that the burlesques of the 
day, instead of being a source of innocent ephemeral amusement, 
are stimulants to vulgarity and indecent conduct. We lay the 
onus of the charge growing out of this reprehensible feature of the 
stage upon Mr. H. J. Byron, for the reason that he has been the 
most bountiful contributor of trash so far, and his example and 
success has led others to start in the disreputable business. We 
hardly expect to see him reform—while it pays to continue as he 
has gone so far—but we do hope that the intelligent portion of the 
community will perceive the importance of giving his style of 
composition the cold shoulder that it clearly deserves. Manage- 
ments like corporations are generally void of souls or consciences, 
and to dream of reform through their intervention would be to look 
for heroism in a cabbage garden. No gentleman cares to take his 
daughters to hear and see an olla podrida of stupidity, comicality, 
vulgarity, and indecency. That which would not be tolerated in 
one’s parlor should not be encouraged in the play-house. Modem 
comedies and farces are objectionable enough, generally speaking, 
in many ways, but for exhibitions of moral and intellectual degra- 
dation the burlesque and extravaganza deserve the palm. 

Obliterate the slang phraseology, annihilate the lewd ideas, root 
out the vulgar incidents, and infuse instead a vein of wholesome 
satire or ridicule, and supply respectable fun and genuine wit in 
ad libitum quantities—that is the only proper prescription for 
laughter-making on the stage. 








ART. 


ART AND THE CENTURY CLUB. 


Tue usual monthly reunion of the members of the Century Club 
tock place last Saturday evening. The members and guests 
formed a most distinguished-looking company. It is not too much 
to write that many of the best heads of New York were present. 
The Bar, the Press, the Pulpit, Art, Literature, and the Histrionie 
profession were represented by the most honored and remarkable 
of their exponents. Art, however, is the characterizing element 
in the ‘‘Century.” The club embraces most of the artists of New 
York. This is the cause of the display of works of art every 
month. The latest and finest pictures find their place on the 
walls of the gallery of the ‘‘ Century” for one evening. The col- 
lection of last Saturday night was small, but remarkable. Many 
of the first men of the profession were well represented. It was 
most gratifying for a true lover of art to perceive the manifest 
signs of advance, of growth, shown by our artists. Scarcely any 
of the men represented’ were below their average excellence. 
Kensett, Gifford, McEntee, Gignoux, Lang, W. T. Richards, 
Hazeltine, Hicks, and Huntington, exhibited most characteristic 
pictures. In fact these men were so fairly represented that a 
closer statement of their works than is customary under the head 
of “‘ Art Notes” is called for. 

Mr. W. T. Ricuarps, of Philadelphia, exhibited a picture of the 
autumn woods. The work is an attempt to realize as much 
detail as possible—to compete with the infinitude of nature, and 
express with finite means the myriad facts of form, and of texture, 
and of multitude, which nature offers to the eye of a botanist. 
But we do not object to Mr. Richards’s work because he has at- 
tempted too much, but because he has not expressed truth enough. 
The truths of surface, of form and texture, are not sufficient to 
satisfy us. We require, in addition, the truth of color, of atmos- 
phere, of soil, and, above all, truth to the free spirit of nature. 
Neither of these are illustrated in W. T. Richards’s work—a work 
remarkable for clear, precise, and beautiful drawing, for wonderful 
passages of texture, for complete and faithful rendering of parts. 
But when we ask ourselves the meaning of his work, and how 
much of the sense of the subject it expresses—how much of what 
is most fascinating in the autumn woods is given—we are com- 
pelled to recognize the limitations of the picture. It is essentially 
mechanical. It has no evidence of poetic feeling about it, unless 
a certain sternness and solemnity of style which faintly touches 
us (as we look at the work) be taken for such. Mr. Richards 
neither transmutes nor transfigures, which is always the preroga- 
tive of an imaginative mind, and quite inseparable from the mani- 
festations of genius. It is because of this that we write. Mr. 
Richards’s realism is not that of an imaginative or poetic mind, 
but of one in which understanding, as distinct from Coleridge’s 
idea of reason, predominates. Excessively keen of sight, he 
beholds things microscopically, and a bug on the trunk of a 
tree is as important to him as the magnificent movement 
of its free branches in the wind, or the white-rolling 
splendor of the clouds overhead. The limitations of Mr. 
Richards’s work, and of his genius, are briefly expressed. 
He does not go below the surface. His art is all external. 
Then, again, the general impression of his production is 
metallic or porcelain-like. Everything looks brittle as though it 
would snap but not bend. This certainly is false to the chief 
characteristic of the woods. In his painting there is a painful 
absence of the looseness and profusion, and decay of the autumn 
woods. No fading, crumbling leafage is given. The bark is neat, 
new washed and varnished, so to speak, for preservation. The 
dust of summers, the decay of years, the rich, moist soil—all this 
is ignored by Mr. Richards’s clean pencil, and we ache to see some 
mark of time and life on the materials of his work. But in vain ; 
there is no more than the shell of his subject; and that is new. 
Another defect is an absence of color. Recall the pomp, the 
splendor of hue, the stained glory of the autumn woods! Mr. 





Richards’s picture gives us nothing of that. Beside the flaming 


crimson and mellow gold and amber of October leafage, Mr. 
Richards’s rendering of the same is almost colorless. Finally, his 
work, careful, earnest, and elaborate, fails to express the sap of 
vegetation. Looking at the minutely painted tree-trunks, we have 
no sensation that they are being fed by juices drawn from the soil. 
Therefore we write that Mr. Richards’s landscape-painting is pre- 
cisely like portrait-art, which represents certain characteristics of 
the skin with marvelous truth, but fails to convey the idea of the 
circulation of the blood underneath. From this it will be inferred 
that external likeness does not involve any insight into the secret 
workings of life. All that the works of Mr. Richards lack, those 
of Mr. Whittredge seem to possess; and the strength of the one 
illustrates the weakness of the other. 

Mr. Jervis McEntee was represented at the ‘Century’? by 
two little landscapes. The most noticeable of the two finely ex- 
pressed the sentiment and color of nature late in November, and 
reminded us of Ruskin’s suggestive sentence, ‘The time of failing 
strength and falling leaf.’ The painting is one of the most satis- 
factory of Mr. McEntee’s latest works. The distance, and tho 
gray and white light of the sky just above the horizon, are worthy 
of what Emerson calls an emphasis of attention. 

Mr. Hazeitine.—Mr. Hazeltine’s two pictures in the gallery 
of the ‘Century’ are perhaps an advance in certain qualities ; 
but they are so strong and marked in style, so unmistakably Mr. 
Hazeltine’s work, that a few words of criticism are called for. 
They are justly appreciated and well understood; so much so that 
Mr. Hazeltine is threatened with the same martyrdom to @ apeci- 
alty as that to which Geo. Buughton was subjected after having 
painted his first successful winter pictures. It is a great injustice 
to an artist to encourage him in one direction at the expense of 
versatility. Most of all so when a specialty is not one of senti- 
ment, but of subject-matter—rocks, water, and sky. Mr. Hazel- 
tine’s Newport and Narragansett rocks are by this time familiar 
to all art iovers of New York. In the two pictures which are the 
occasion of our remarks, Mr. Hazeltine shows a strong and positive 
talent, and a capacity equal to the forcible presentation of the local 
color, and the structure, of the objects in his work. The sunlight 
is well rendered—the light and dark of his pictures is at all times 
successful. What we miss is tenderness of color and delicate 
rendering of parts. In the two pictures at the ‘‘ Century”—pic- 
tures full of light and refreshingly forcible and true in effect—the 
water, though well drawn, and the movement of the waves well 
expressed, seemed to lack in quality of wetness or liquidity, while 
the sky, fresh and strong in color, wanted depth and quality. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Hazeltine will not suffer preoccupation 
with the most salient characteristics of his subjects to prevent 
him from giving due attention to the more subtle and exquisite 
parts of nature. We always expect from him vigorous and ob- 
jective art work. He is yet to show perception of, and feeling for, 
the antithesis of these. 

Mr. Joun F. Kensett.—We are accustomed to see Mr. Kensett 
well represented ; but the two pictures from his easel at the gal- 
lery of the Century Club gave us a pleasant surprise, for they 
were strongly contrasted in subject-matter and feeling, and they 
were aiso expressive of the best qualities in the best mood of the 
painter. One of them, however, was quite exceptional in subject 
for Mr. Kensett, it being expressive of tumult. It is worthy of re- 
mark that Kensett and Hazeltine, treating the same subjects, sre 
totally unlike each other. What one lacks the other possesses, and 
we fancy that the fusion of the two would result in a work of 
greater range and mastery than either can give us as separate 
personalities. Mr. Kensett’s work is tender in color, delicate in 
execution, full of sweetness and calm, and the less salient truths 
of texture are by him rendered with delicious ease and grace of 
style. The storm picture exhibited by Mr. Kensett showed free- 
dom and dash in execution, and a certain grand and tumultuous 
movement and feeling, especially to be noticed as it is foreign to 
Mr. Kensett’s nature as revealed in pictures painted during the 
last five years. 

Mr. S. R. Girrorp.—Mr. Gifford’s picture at the club-rooms 
represented a view from South Mountain, Catskill. Mr. Gifford 
seldom fails to manifest most exceptional and rare qualities in his 
works. The picture at the ‘‘ Century’? was remarkable, therefore, 
as a matter of course, for its expression of space and the truth of 
atmosphere. It gives us something of infinity which W. T. 
Richards generally fails of communicating in his landscapes. Mr. 
Gifford’s landscape, however, struck us as not being so subtle and 
fine in the far-off hills, either in color or execution, as most of his 
works. But it has that oneness and simplicity so inseparable from 
great and imaginative perception and treatment of nature, and 
which is to be commended even though many beautiful truths be 
sacrificed. Men of talent, and minds of ordinary make, cannot 
escape a tendency to incumber and crowd their productions with 
mere detail. The first essential of a work of art is oneness of im- 
pression and greatness or sweetness or reality of meaning. 

In conclusion of our brief critical comments on some of the pic- 
tures at the ‘ Century,’’ we are glad to compliment Mr. Cranch 
for the freshness of his color in the little landscape which he ex- 
hibited. Mr. Hays exhibited true and carefully painted pictures ; 
Mr. Robbins, a noticeable study from nature, a little too spotty in 
effect perhaps, but conscientious; Mr. Lang, two characteristic 
works ; and Mr. Hicks, a portrait in which the drapery was beauti- 
fully and delicately executed; it was, withal, pleasant to our 
thought, because of the tenderness with which two or three violets 
on the bosom of the girl were painted. 





ARTISTS’ RECEPTION. TENTH-ST. STUDIO BUILDING. 

Tue artists of the Tenth-street “Studio” gave a most delight- 
ful reception on Thursday evening of last week. A limited number 
of tickets were issued, and the guests in consequence had a com- 
fortable time. The most noticeable pictures on exhibition, not 
mentioned in previous numbers of the Rounp Tasie, were those 
by Beard, Bierstadt, Brown, and Wm. Hart, and a landscape by 
Hubbard. Mr. Hart’s little picture in the large gallery was very 
sweet in color, and the sky was delicately painted and broad and 
full in effect of light. Mr. Gignoux exhibited a large, unfinished 
landscape, with some fine motives of effect on the mountain peaks. 
Mr. Launt Thompson’s studio, in common with those of other 
artists, was thrown open. The bust of “ The Trapper’’ and that 
of “ Hamlet” contrasted finely, and expressed Mr. Thompson’s 
capacity in the most flattering manner. The two types of man- 
hood, so intelligently idealized by Mr. Thompson, are beautiful 
examples of refined strength in execution, and, as creations, 
original and individual. The Trapper, living in things external 
to himself, full and rich in physical force and capacity for action; 
and the introspective, profound, and melancholy Hamlet, brooding 
over the movements of his own spirit and the motions of his own 
thought! The first, a pioneer in the path of ‘progress, and on the 
road to culture; the other, representing culture attained and 
mental nicety and subtlety as preventing healthful action! There 
they are, eternal types, and it is much for us to behold and find 
them potent agents to stimulate thought. We cannot express our 
mind regarding other works, except to mention thet Mr. Le Clerc 
showed an unfinished ait of Mr. Booth and also of Mr. Gif- 
ford in his studio. Mr. Bierstadt’s studio was very interesting, 
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containing as it did the fruits of his Western tour. We thank the 
Committee for their judicious disposition of tickets for their first 
Reception, and hope their example will be imitated by the Recep- 
tion Association of Dodworth’s Studio Building. 





ART NOTES. 


Anprea vet Sarto.—The Saturday Review, commenting on 
pictures recently added to the National Gallery, England, gives a 
very interesting paragraph about the portrait of Andrea del Sarto, 
a painter immortalized quite as well by the genius of Robert 
Browning as by his own works. The writer of the Saturday 
Review remarks that the portrait is “‘ a delicate and graceful work, 
and is far more attractive to us than the sorhewhat mannered and 
artificial sacred subjects by which Andrea has rendered the world 


familiar with his wife’s features. Mr. Browning, in one of the 
most deeply felt of his poems, has brought us face to face with the 
gifted and unhappy artist. ‘The face in this portrait is the eonfes- 
sion from himself to the veracity of the poet’s penetration. It is 
full of vague poetry and excitable feeling. Feebleness of will and 
sensitiveness of nature are seen. in the delicate chin, feminine lips, 
and finely modeled nose. Even the nervous action with which a 
book is grasped may be taken as true to Andrea’s disposition.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


AMERICAN. 


Tue latest contribution to American poetry is a volume of mis- 
cellaneous pieces, written by Mr. J. T. Piatt and Mrs. Sallie M. 
Bryan Piatt, and entitled ‘The Nests at Washington and Other 
Poems.’ There are some sixty odd poems in the collection, two- 
thirds of which are by Mr. Piatt. They are on a variety of 
themes, some of which are drawn from his reading, and others, it 
would seem, from his knowledge. We like the latter best, in 
that there is an air of naturalness about them which his more 
ambitious efforts lack. He is never so much a poet, to our think- 
ing, as when he sings of what he has seen and felt. His ‘‘ De- 
serted Smithy,’’ for instance, is a pleasant bit of Flemish paint- 
ing. ‘The Blackberry Farm,” a poem of a higher order—an 
imaginative picture, based, we should judge, upon a real “ study” 
—is better still. Better than all, however, is “‘ Marian’s First Half 
Year,” a charming poem on a beautiful subject. It is a valuable 
addition to the rather scanty stores of good poetry about children. 
We give it entire : 


MARIAN’S FIRST HALF YEAR. 


* Maiden Marian, born in May, . 
When the earth with flowers was gay, 
And the Hours by day and night 
Wore the jewels of delight: 

Half a year has vanish’d by 
Like a wondrous pageantry— 
Mother May with fairy flowers, 
June with dancing leaf-crown’d Hours, 
July red with harvest rust, 
Swarthy August white with dust, 
Mild September clothed in gold, 
Wise October, hermit old— 
And the world, so new and strange, 
Circled you in olden change, 
Since the miracle-morn of birth 
Made your May-day on the earth. 
Half a year, sweet child, has brought 
To your eyes the soul of thought ; 
To your lips, with cries so dumb, 
Baby-syllables have come, 
Dreams of fairy language known 
To your mother’s heart alone— 
Anté-Hebrew words complete 
(To old Noah cbsolete) ; 
You have learn’d expressions strange, 
Miracles of facial change, 
Winning gestures, supplications, 
Stamp’d entreaties, exhortations— 
Oratory eloquent 
Where nc more is said than meant ; 
You have lived philosophies 
Older far than Socrates— 
Holiest life you’ve understood 
Better than oldest wise and good : 
Such as erst in Eden’s light 
Shunn’d not God’s nor angels’ sight ; 
. You have caught with subtler eyes 
Close Pythagorean ties 
In the bird and in the tree, 
And in everything you see ; 
You have found and practice well 
(Molding life of principle) 
Epicurean doctrines old 
Of the Hour’s fruit of gold: 
Lifted, Moses-like, you stand, 
Looking, where the Promised Land 
Daszles far away your sight— 
Milk-and-honey’s your delight! 
_ Maiden Marian, born in May 
Half a year has passed away ; 
Half a year of cannon pealing 
(Twas your era of good feeling), . 
You have scarce heard dreader sound 
Than those privateers around, 
Buzzing flies, a busy brood, 
Lovers of sweet baby hood — 
Than the hum of lullaby 
Rock’d to dreamland tenderly ; 
Half a year of dreadest sights 
Through bright days and fairy nights, 
You have seen no dreader thing 
Than the marvel of a wing, 
Than the leaves whose shadows warm 
Play’d in many a phantom swarm 
On the floor, the table under, 
Lighting your small face with wonder ! 
Maiden Marian, born in May, 
Ralf a year has pass’d away : 
*Tis a dark November day ; 
Lifted by our window, lo! 
Washington is whirl’d in snew! 
But, within, the fluttering flame 
Keeps you summer-warm the same, 
And your mother (while I write), 
Crimson’d by the ember light, 
Murmurs sweeter things to you 
Than I’d write a half year through : 
Baby-lyrics, lost to art, 
Found within a mother’s heart. 
Maiden Marian, born in May, 
Pll not question Time to-day 
For the mysteries of your morrows, 
Girlhood’s joys or woman’s sorrows, 
But (while—side by side, alone— 
We recall your summer fiown, 
And, with eyes that cannot look, 
Hold bis clas: Mystery-Book) 
I will trust when May is here 
He shall measure you a year, 
With another half year sweet 
Make the ring of light complete : 
We will date our New Years thence, 
Full of summer songs and sense— 
All the years begun that day 
Shall be born and die in May !” 


THE ROUND TABLE. 


Mrs. Piatt’s portion of the volume is noticeable for grace and 
spirit, and a certain, fervor of thought and rhythm indicative of 
the womanly temperament. We copy one of her shorter pieces, a 
reminiscence of the first great battle Sabbath of the present 
war. 
HEARING THE BATTLE. 

JvLy 21, 1861. 


“*One day in the dreamy summer, 
On the Sabbath hills, from afar 
We heard the solemn echoes 
Of the first fierce words of war. 


“ Ah. tell me, thou vailéd Watcher 
Of the storm and thecalm to come, 
How long by the sun or shadow 
Till these noises again are dumb ? 


** And soon in a hush and glimmer 
We thought of the dark, strange fight, 
Whose close in a ghastly quiet 
Lay dim in the beautiful night. 


“Then we talk’d of coldness and pallor, 
And of things with blinded eyes 
That stared at the golden stillness 
Of the moon in those lighted skies ; 


** And of souls, at morning wrestling 
In the dust with passion and moan, 
So far away at evening 
In the silence of worlds unknown. 


** But a delicate wind beside us 
Was rustling the dusky hours, 
As it gather’d the dewy odors 
Of the snowy jessamine-flowers. 


“* And I gave you a spray of the blossoms, 
And said: ‘I shall never know 
How the hearts in the land are breaking, 
My dearest, unless you go.’” 


“ The Nests at Washington ” is published by Mr. Walter Low, 
of this city. 

Messrs. Derby & Miller announce a couple of volumes which 
may be regarded as electioneering documents for the next presi- 
dential contest—“ General Grant and his Campaigns,’’ by Julian 
K. Parke, and ‘President Lincoln and his Administration,’’ by 
Henry J. Raymond. We presume some other house will soon 
follow with the lives of Secretary Chase and Major-General 
Fremont. 

Mr. G. W. Carleton has just published a complete edition of the 
novels of Mr. A. S. Roe, a useful and popular. writer, but little 
known to fame. The series is complete in eight volumes. 

Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, of Boston, announce for early publica- 
tion, ‘‘ The Potomac and the Rapidan; Army Notes from the Fail- 
ure at Winchester to the Re-enforcement of Rosecrans, 1861-3,” 
by Alonzo H. Quint, Chaplain of 2d Mass. Infantry; “‘ The 
Record of the Second Massachusetts Infantry,” by its chaplain; 
‘‘Hymns in Prose for Children,’’ by Mrs. Barbauld; and the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth series of “The Kindergarten Games,” a 
German invention for the instruction of children, illustrative of 
writing, arithmetic, and reading. They have also in press a new 
edition of Hudson’s Shakespeare, which has long been out of 
print. It will be completed in eleven volumes, which will be 
printed in the best style on tinted paper. The latest publication 
of Messrs. Crosby & Nichols is a new edition of that excellent 
work, “The Constitutional History of England since the Acces- 
sion of George III.,” by Thomas Erskine May, C.B.—an able 
continuation of Hallam’s “ Constitutional History.” 

Mr. James Miller has in press a new work, by the Rev. Orville 
Dewey, “On the Problem of Human Destiny ;”’ ‘‘ Macpherson, 
the Great Confederate Philosopher,” a brochure of the “Miles 
O’Rielly” order, by Mr. Alfred C. Hills, formerly of the Evening 
Post, and now the editor of a Union paper in New Orleans; an 
illustrated edition of Hans Christian Andersen’s charming little 
volume, “The Ice Maiden” (containing several stories not in the 


“The Mothers of England;”’ and ‘The Book of Bible Stories for 
Children,” the latter to be profusely illustrated. 
Mr. John Bradburn will shortly publish “La Gaviota,” a 


the expense of the Queen of Spain; and ‘‘ Denise,” by the author 
of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori.” 


to establish in this city a new comic illustrated paper. It ig to be 
to be quite as good, if not better. The artists are Messrs. Sol. 


Eytinge, John M’Lenan, El. Vedder, Ed. Muller, Hitchcook, Day, 
and others. The writers are at present unknown. 
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prompted to look somewhat into its history. 


ens which he printed for Sheldon & Co. 





Tue Riverside Press, at Cambridge, has acquired such a wide 
reputation with the lovers of good books that I have been | and gold”’ style, which has hardly, however, affected the character 
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which became at once the standard for the “ Blue and Gold” 
series, since grown so popular that the printer estimates that 
200,000 volumes would be a small figure for the number he has 
printed. The style of the binding originated with the publishers, 
and when Mr. Fields sent a copy of the new book to George 8. 
Hillard, he returned the following pretty verses : 


‘* When your new Tennyson I hold, dear friend, 
Where blue and gold, like sky and sunbeam, blend— 
A fairy tome—of not too large a grasp 
For Queen Titania’s dainty hand to clasp— 

I feel fresh truth in the old saying wise, 

That greatest worth in smallest parcel lies. 

Will not the diamond, that fiery spark, 

Buy a whole quarry full of granite stark ? 

Does not the flaunting hollyhock give place 

To that pale flower, with downward-drooping face, 
Which summer fashions of the b ’ sheen, 
And sets in tents of purest emerald green ? 

Well suits your book with this sweet month of June, 
When earth and sky are in their perfect tune ; 
For when I read its golden words, I think 

I hear the brown thrush and the bob-o-link ; 

I hear the summer brook, the summer breeze, 

I hear the whisper of the swaying trees ; 

Between the lines red roses seem to grow, 

And lilies white around the margin blow ; 
Cloud-shadows swift across the meadows pass, 
And fruit-trees drop their blossoms on the grass ; 
The wild bee hums upon the clover’s cheek, 

And the pert robin pipes with restless beak. 





‘* Thanks to the poet, who to dusty hearts 
The balm and bloom of summer fields imparts ; 
Who gives the toil-worn mind a passage free 
To the brown mountain and the sparkling sea ; 
Who lifts the thoughts from earth, and pours a ray 
Of fairy land around life’s common way. 


‘“* And thanks to you, who put this precious wine, 
Red from the poet’s heart, in flask so fine, 
The hand may clasp it, and the pocket hold— 
A casket small, but filled with perfect gold. 
“June 6, 1856. G. 8, H.” 


It is well known to booksellers that new styles of the same work 
not only much increase its circulation, but oftentimes seem to open 
anew demand in other quarters. This has been the case with the 
present series; and the aggregate sales of the “‘blue and gold” 
are now largely ahead of the same work in its less portable form. 
It is fair to say that the circulation of our popular poets in this 
shape is from three to five times larger than in the other styles, 
and in particular instances the difference is still greater. 

I have been curious to discover what is the relative popularity 
of the familiar poets of this series, and the result is suggestive. 
It is not surprising that Longfellow leads the rest. He circulates 
one-fourth to one-third more than Tennyson, who comes next, and 
about double the number of either Whittier, Holmes, Saxe, and 
Lowell, which four as a group occupy the third position of pro- 
minence. After these come at about the same grade, Adelaide 
Proctor, Owen Meredith, and Gerald Massey. I was somewhat 
surprised to learn the high rank in general favor that the second 
of these has obtained. His ‘“‘ Lucile,” which forms a single volume 
in the series, has proved extremely popular, and is still largely 
called for. 

With the exception of Longfellow’s tales, Mrs. Jameson’s works 
are the only volumes of prose among them, and of these the 
“ Characteristics of Women” is the most popular, and ‘* The 
Loves of the Poets’ the next. The seven volumes already issued 
make the only American edition of her works in the market; and 
to these are still to be added ‘‘ Sacred and Legendary Art’? and 
“Monastic Orders.” 

Messrs. T. & F.’s list now numbers some thirty-six volumes, 
and about an equal number of volumes has been issued by other 


English edition); a work on Cookery, by Mrs. Ellis, author of publishers jointly, though not always with the Riverside imprint. 


Appleton, Francis, Miller, and recently, in conjunction with T. & 
F., Mr. Putnam, have issued popular books in this shape. By an 
understanding, too, with the originators of the style, Little, Brown 


Spanish novel, which is said to have been originally published at o So. hewe gut inte i simensl <¢ Ce peste Sums Shele aunptated 


series, Which being all of them acknowledged classics, and the 
authors no longer living, they form a companionable link between 


It ts wndoretood that o number of writers’ and artists are about the favorites of the hour and those whose position is secured from 


the past. They have already issued Hood, Campbell, Shelley, and 


ee : # ©° ©° | Scott, have just added Burns and Keats, and have in preparation 
devoted to popularizing the graphotype, a kind of engraving in- S ; : ¢ ; 
tended to supersede wood-cuts, being much cheaper, and elaimed Byron, Coleridge, Gray, Collins, Herbert, Pope, Milton, and Moore, 


together with a volume of the choicest ballads from Prof. Child’s 
edition. I may say here in passing that this collection of ballads 
in their ‘* British Poets’? has received the stamp of approbation 
in the best circles, and even the Edinburgh booksellers report that 
it is deemed in their market superior to any other. The publishers 
have filled large orders for them from that quarter, and the latitude 
of Edinburgh has always been considered that of taste in ballad 
literature. 

I cannot omit to say that several publishers in New York and 
Philadelphia have issued some very cheap imitations of this ‘ blue 


of the originals with buyers of any discrimination. They have 


Mr. Houghton, the present head of this establishment, began rather damaged their own reputation by attempts to foist upop the 
work in Cambridge in January, 1849. He had a partner in Mr. 
Bolles till 1852, when the press was removed to a large brick | under circumstances when a more cumbrous volume would be un- 
building which had been originally an almshouse, and from its | handy, the narrowness of the margin in this series has been an 
propinquity to the Charles River, it acquired the name which it has sep ocd? meidllgs —Praammarty 1 scrip a) ean ar 
so well sustained. The Boston houses of Little, Brown & Co. and 
Ticknor & Fields did much of their work with him, which ac- | “cabinet edition,” and their success in it is in accordance with 
quired such praise that about 1857 he began to have orders from | their other experience. The shape itself has created a new demand. 
some of the New York publishers, and occasionally from Philadel- hein, Sanaa, SEOs, nak Siivats ont. aimee in seins, 
phia. These distant patrons have now increased so much that about 
one-third of his work ison New York account, and such is the ma g- 
nitude of his labors that the press now delivers per day, on an aver- | ics: They have commenced with Keats, Burns is about ready, 
age, the equivalent of a thousand volumes of 600 pages each; and enn ae aia an Selon. -e: hee el ie 2 heats 
all this is accomplished by about a hundred workmen and eleven 
power and hand-presses. I should be at a loss to specify the best | hold. The memory of this unfortunate poet is ever green in the 
specimen of their work where much is so good ; but I may add, in | Minds of Americans. Within two or three years his old friends, 
confirmation of its increasing value, that the beautiful Boston Commies Corte-4nd the guinter Sever, bas sonsgeinnl: Ot 
edition of Bacon was originally sold, for the large paper copies, at 
$3 a volume, and is now selling at $10. I believe I may say 
further that the introduction of laid paper in books, which is now 
so common, was made by Mr. Houghton in that edition of Dick- 


unsuspecting the spurious for the genuine. 
Although so convenient for the pocket and easy to the hand 


has induced Messrs. Ticknor & Fields to begin the reissue of their 
series on larger paper, and in a style which they have called the 


and Lowell, Saxe, Meredith, Miss Proctor, Percival, and the Jame- 
son series are to succeed rapidly. 
Little, Brown & Co. are doing the same thing with their clas- 


in hand for a few days past, refreshing my memory with reperus- 
ing his rich strains, I can say it is an exceedingly pleasant book to 


relation of the new world to that marvelous youth who, as 
Mrs. Browning says, 


‘““ Ensphered himself in twenty perfect years, 
And died not young,” 


and have chosen an American magazine (the Atlantic, January, 
1861, and April, 1863) as the place to record their recollections of 


He is also connected with another style of book, of which I will | °n¢ they knew and loved. It was a fit compliment gw for | 
speak more fully. It was in 1856 that Mr. James T. Fields, beliove Keats had at one time an impulse to join his fate with 


ours; and it is certain that it is to Americans it has been owing 


having in mind Leigh Hunt’s pleasant praise of pocket volumes of | that his headstone at Rome has been twice reset, and the ravages 
poetry, went to the Riverside Press with a little English book, | of time delayed. When there were so many to follow the lead of 
and said to the printer that he wished to get up a small handy | the blind attacks on his early poems in the sae ee, 
volume, something like the one he held, to contain all of Tenny- his merits found in Allston a cotemporary voucher for tame; an 


while the Byronic element, that so pervaded at one time the effu- 


son, and with type sufficiently large to be easily read. From his | gions of succeeding poets, has been laughed out of countenance, 
suggestions Mr. Houghton prepared the size of page and paper, | the spirit of Keats has permeated the thoughts and tinctured the 
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style ef many that are now high in the approbation of the public. 


There was a showy richness, like that of parvenu wealth, in 
Keats’s earliest productions; but months did with him what years 
do with less sensitive organizations, and before he died this pro- 
fuseness was toned into chastity. I think a good deal of the influ- 
ence of Keats can be seen in Lowell, and it is not unfit that the 
present volume comes forth with his introductory memoir. He 
looked into those ‘‘vast, quiet eyes” as long ago as 1841, if we 
may judge by the date of a sonnet in his poems, and he has shown 
us, as he says Keats did, the wealth of the dictionary. 

I have intimated in a previous letter the renewed efforts that 
Little, Brown & Co. are making to give the utmost perfectness to 
their edition of the “‘ British Poets,”? now numbering 128 volumes, 
and embodying a larger outlay of capital than has ever been be- 
stowed, I should judge, upon any uniform set of books in belles 
lettres with an American imprint. It is only within a hundred 
years that the body of English poetry has been thought worthy of 
collective editing. The first attempt, I believe was by “‘ Bell’’ at 
Edinburgh, begun in 1777 and ended in 1792, and better known as 
Bagster’s editton from the London reprint of 1807, which embraced 
62 double-volumes. ‘‘ Johnson’s,”” begun soon after (1779), is the 
best known of the earlier collections, and he had no hand in edit- 
ing the text, furnishing simply the lives, and so unsatisfactory were 
these—and his most flagrant mistakes were his injustice to Milton 
and his inappreciation of Gray—that they have never received the 
unqualified admiration of critics. It is believed the booksellers 
are accountable for the selection of the poets, and that he had 
little choice in the matter. We only know that, although the king 
urged him to overrule their decision and insert Spenser, he did not 
effect it, and we have moreover the story that he could have in- 
duced the addition of Garrick had the actor’s widow felt like 
counseling it in her fresh grief. It is to be wished she had; for, 
though Garrick’s poetical effusions have not high qualities, he was 
doubtless superior to some that were included, while his prologues 
and epilogues afford curious glimpses of the social life of his day, 
and have never been carefully collected. At all events, it would 
have been a rare gain to have had Johnson’s estimate in print of 
his old pupil and constant friend. Johnson’s edition embraced fifty- 
two poets, ‘and but fifteen of them are now included in this Boston 
collection, and of the others many have passed into undisturbed 
oblivion. 

“Anderson’s” collection (Edinburgh, 1793-1807) followed, 
but its bulky octavos and its poor print fit it only for being a re- 
pository, to be reached when failure occurs elsewhere. Next came 
“Cooke’s” little 18mo collection (1798, etc.), including forty- 
nine poets, only sixteen of which are retained in our Boston 
edition. He was the first to include Spenser, but he strangely 
omitted Gray. The next with any completeness was “Sharp’s” 
(1805, ete.), embracing sixty-six poets, and not then as full as the 
edition Thomas Park had intended. He degraded into a 
supplement, with only a selection from their works, many that 
had been given before in their entireness; yet still there are a 
score of names in his major catalogue that one never hears of now. 
Nearly a third, or twenty out of his number, are retained in the 
present collection, and Beattie, Burns, Falconer, and Goldsmith 
took, for the first time, a place that they still preserve. 

A reprint of Johnson, but in a cumbrous shape, with additions 
by Chalmers, intervened before the pretty little “Chiswick 
Edition,” in 100 volumes, followed in 1822, giving the largest 
number of the poets ever assembled in one body, eighty-seven in 
all. Twenty of these are now kept in place in Prof. Child’s 
selection. This edition first took in Cowper, but singularly 
omitted the poet of “‘ The Seasons.” . 

Pickering’s famous “Aldine Edition” came next (1835-53), 
but the editor, exercising an eclectic spirit, only included twenty- 
five poets, giving in this number Surrey and Wyatt, which had 
been neglected before, and adding, for the first time, Coleridge 
and Kirke White, and Shakespeare as a poet, distinct from a 
dramatist. ‘*Bolin’s’’ compact eollection, the small type of which 
renders it undesirable, came next, in 1851, with thirty-one authors, 
including, for the first time, Gifford, Canning, Hayley, and some 
others of that sort, while many were retained who should long 
ago have passed from such a record. That facile man of all 
work, Rev. George Gilfillan, came forward in 1853 with a new 
collection, handsomely executed in print, embracing forty-four 
poets and forty-eight octavo volumes. He has weeded out the 
refuse of the number more completely than any of his predeces- 
sors. It is the last collection of any fullness that has been at- 
tempted in England. 

Little, Brown & Co. undertook their edition with some marked 
advantages. There were no copyrights in the way of their includ- 
ing the great poets of this century, and accordingly we find in 
their list Byron, Campbell, Hood, Keats, Montgomery, Moore, 
Shelley, Southey, and Wordsworth, which had never appeared in a 
uniform series in England. They added too, for the first time, the 
‘ marvelous boy,” Chatterton, and went back among the earlier 
poets to Herrick, Marvell, Skelton, and Vaughan, who had been 
neglected. In form they copied nearly the famous Aldine edition, 
and have already reissued all of that series, except Chaucer, which 
they have in preparation. Pickering’s books have long borne a 
reputation for accuracy and mechanical workmanship, though 
somewhat overrated in this respect. In view of the issue of one 
hundred copies of the entire series in splendid style on large paper 
—which number is now indeed all subscribed for—the Boston pub- 
lishers, having occasion to suspect the perfectness of the Aldine 
text in those volumes which they had followed, have but recently 
caused the whole number to be collated with the most accurate 
texts, and have been surprised to find that in some pages the Eng- 
lish editing had been carelessly done. They have found numerous 
errors of the press and slips of the editors in Butler, Gray, and 
Thomson, while on the other hand Akenside has been found 
remarkably free from them. In this connection let me say that, to 
meet a want that was felt, they have just issued new editions 
with ampler margins of six of their volumes, including the most 
called-for poems of Moore, Scott, and Byron, thus enabling the 
purchaser to procure them apart from the author’s complete works. 
They are the Irish Melodies, Lalla Rookh, Marmion, Lady of the 
Lake, Lay of the Last Minstrel, and Childe Harold. 

We learned above the relative popularity of some of our cotem- 
porary poets by the gauge of salableness, and it may not be less 
interesting to note the like relation among the British classics. 
It is a rare testimonial to the man who sang the ‘‘Song of the 
Shirt” that in the American market he is ahead of all the others 
in popularity. A very different man, and no other than the fas- 
tidious Gray, comes next. After this Campbell and Goldsmith 
are to be classed. Keats would be put next, and then Burns. 
Then the more weighty Milton, Pope, and Wordsworth. After 
them Scott and Moore, doubtless dragged down in the scale by the 
quantity of their poems, while on the merit of single productions 
they would stand higher. I think I have shown that in most of 
the respects that make a.set of books excellent, this series of the 
“ British Poets” is superior to any of its rivals, and is the only 
one of any pretension from the American press. 

Messrs. Walker, Wise & Co. are just putting in type a new 
edition of Miss Martineau’s “ History of the Peace.” It originally 
embraced the thirty years from the fall of Napoleon to 1846. She 
afterward prefixed an introduction which covered the ground back 
to 1800, and for this American edition she now adds for the first 
time an extra book, detailing events to 1854, and prefaces the 
whole with a new address to the reader. 





“Cudjo’s Cave,” three days after its issue, has run up to the 
tenth thousand. It is said that no new American novel ever had 
more, if so many orders anticipating publication. The first edition 
of the very successful “‘ Lamp-lighter ”’ was only 5,000, and none 
of Miss Cummins’s books have been so successful since. Her last, 
“El Fureidis,” was unfortunate in itsname. A title that people 
hesitate to pronounce for fear of mispronunciation prevents the book 
being talked of and inquired for. One don’t like to display ignor- 
ance before a bookseller’s counter. The Messrs. Tilton will here- 
after issue ‘‘ Neighbor Jackwood,’’ and have now a new edition in 
press. 

Crosby & Nichols have put to press a new large paper edition 
of Hudson’s Shakespeare, a book I have before mentioned as having 
acquired the approval of the great German Shakespearean, Gervi- 
nus. The original publishers never did their duty in making it 
known, and that German commentator told me he was surprised 
to find the English students knew nothing of it. The plates 
have now fallen into more energetic hands. They are also to re- 
print immediately from the London plates one of Murray’s exqui- 
sitely embellished books, ‘‘Hymns in Prose for Children, by Mrs. 
Barbauld.”? The wood-cuts in it are charming. Two new books 
about the army which they have announced are to be particularly 
valuable from the authenticity of some of their revelations. The 
author, Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, who has served as a chaplain from 
the beginning, wrote home letters to the Congregationalist, of this 
city, and these are the basis of ‘‘ The Potomac and the Rapidan— 
Army Notes from the Failure at Winchester to the Re-enforcement 
of Rosecrans, 1861-3.’? What was ephemeral, however, in those 
epistles will be stricken out, the whole will be entirely remodeled, 
and much additional matter will be given, and a thoroughly new 
and trustworthy exposition of the Patterson campaign on the Up- 
per Potomac. The other volume from the same pen will be “ The 
Record of the Second Massachusetts Infantry, during its first term 
of service, 1861-4, byits Chaplain.” This is one of the re-enlisted 
regiments, and they are now at home on furlough; they have 
the peculiar interest attached to them of having suffered more 
severely than almost any other in, the service, and of being the 
first three years regiment enlisted for the field. Mr. Q. was a 
very particular friend of General Banks, and acting as the confi- 
dential agent between him and the War Department at the time 
of the Shenandoah campaign, he knows more of the secret history 
of that period than any one else. Nearly the same newness of 
detail will attach to his account of Chancellorville. as he has had 
the use of unpublished official reports, and the only authentic map 
of that bloody field, as well as of Cedar Mountain, will accom- 
pany the volume. There will be much new, too, about Antietam 
and Gettysburg, together with plans never before engraved. 
Numerous portraits of its officers will also be given. I will speak 
later more fully of the book from early sheets. It will make a 
large octavo. 

I may add that the fact of the President’s writing Prof. Lowell 
an autograph letter about his recent article in the Worth American 
Review leaked out without authority. The publishers regret that 
any mention was made of it before they gained the writer’s con- 
sent to the publication of it; and to prevent misinterpretation it 
may be well now to know that it was not condemnatory of the 
article in the way the paragraphist represented. The President 
took exception to the reviewer’s views but in a single instance. 

W 





PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, February, 1864. 

Ir is very interesting to compare some of the opinions of differ- 
ent authors in regard to the character and attributes of the gen- 
tleman. Henry James, in that brilliant extravaganza, ‘' Substance 
and Shadow,”’ says: ‘ The gentleman is the apotheosis or glorified 
form of the devil; and that the veritable man, the man who obeys 
a purely spiritual or inward inspiration, cannot be made to occupy 
himself with his merely outward obligations of any kind, much less 
with the obligations of pure courtesy and good manners.” It is 
evident to the most unskillful reader that Mr. James either entirely 
misconceives the gentleman or grossly perverts the grand old name 
in affixing it to a sickly union of worldly interests and external 
courtesies. Lord Chesterfield’s dictum has long been discarded, 
from the fact that it was not worthy the regard of a being whose 
interior life and development were superior to the everyday cir- 


cumstances of the outer world. But Mr. James, accepting his fac- 
titious definition and egregiously selfish code, upon this basis builds 
up a comparison between the gentleman and the man as having a 
difference in kind, while in the opinion of the majority of enlight- 
ened humanity at the present day one coexists in the other, the 
gentleman being the man in his highest arid best development, one 
that ‘‘robes manliness in courtesy.’”? Mr. Calvert in “ The Gen- 
tleman,”’ a little work published early in the last year, has given a 
definition—“ built from within outward’’—which smacks of the 
true philosophy of the observation of men and manners, and con- 
tains the germ of all that can be said upon the subject. Prof. 
Leiber has lately given us, from the press of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., a third and enlarged edition of ‘‘ The Character of the Gentle- 
man,” an address originally delivered before the students of 
Miami University, at the Commencement Exercises of 1846, and 
which met with so great favor with the reading public of fifteen 
years ago as to pass rapidly through two editions in this country 
and an independent edition in England. Prof. Leiber has not 
treated his subject from so esthetical and purely spiritual a stand- 
point as Mr. Calvert; but his definition, occupying nearly two 
pages, is an eminently practical one, and its bearing upon the dif- 
ferent modes and conditions, the employments and professions of 
life, have such an intimate relation to everyday wants and feel- 
ings that its influence upon young men, to whom it is addressed, 
will be greater than that of the later and equally meritorious work. 
One cannot help regretting, however, that its distinguished author 
has had the bad taste to insert in a work so distinct from our 
litical troubles an entirely gratuitous and uncalled for fling at 
Sngland and her relations to us. It has been generally conceded 
that no facts but those that have received the almost unanimous 
support of impartial historians are entitled to a place in an essay 
of this kind. 

Alexander Smith, speaking of Chaucer, says that it has been a 
favorite idea with poets that he required modernization, and that 
they were the men to do it. Many tried their hands on him, 
Wordsworth in a reverential spirit enough to be sure, but “ Dryden 
and Pope committed assault and battery upon him. They 
turned his exquisitely naive humor into their own coarseness ; 
they put doubles entendre into his mouth; blurred his female faces 
as a picture is blurred when the hand of a vandal is drawn over 
its yet wet colors;” in short, vulgarized his lovely metaphors of 
dawn and early spring, and emasculated “the sweetest cadences in 
all our English.”” Mr. Hiram Corson, of this city, holding a like 
faith, but in a greater degree, has edited an edition of “‘ The 
Legende of Goode Women,” which Leypoldt has lately brought 
out, with a comprehensive introduction and valuable glossarial 
and critical notes. The introduction treats of three subjects— 
Accentuation, Syllabication, and the different mode of Enunciation 
which distinguished the middle from our modern English—familiar- 


ity with which is jndispensably n to one who would hear 
aright the music of this tice Ea Hemp | song.’ Under the first 
head he has given an extensive collection of words from Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, showing the difference in pronunciation 
from the present time, and reconciling us to the change of accent 
which is necessary in the scansion of Chaucer. In the discussion 
of the second point, in reply to Dryden’s statement that ‘‘ many of 
the verses are lame for want of half a foot or sometimes a whole 
one,”’ he takes occasion to call Rev. Dr. Nott’s dissertation on the 
state of English poetry before the sixteenth century “unintelligible 
twaddle,” and his reading of Chaucer, “ finger counting,” which, 
to say the least, does not partake of the dignity of a scholar, but 
in the end, upon this and the third point, makes out so complete 
a case for his author that one cannot help agreeing with Mrs. 
Browning that ‘‘ not one of the ‘Queen Anne’s men’ did know the 
art of versification as the oldrude Chaucer knew it.’’ The design 
of the present edition is to furnish an easy text-book for beginners 
in the study of early English literature, and for this purpose the 
explanatory notes are quite full and critical, and apparently 
sufficient to enable the young student to master all Chaucer's 
peculiarities. One who has examined the work cannot fail in 
appreciating Dr. Hoimes’s opinion that it is a book “to be placed 
among the choice treasures of my library, to be often taken down 
and read with grateful thoughts of editor and publisher.” 

It is only a matter of justice in saying that the greater part of 
the “ Annals of the Army of the Cumberland, by an Officer,” pub- 
lished by Lippincott last year, was written by Benjamin F. 
Webster, a graduate of Amherst in 1855, and at present in the 
War Department at Washington, the materials for which were 
collected while he was correspondent of a New York paper in the 
Army of the Northwest. 

Those who are interested in philology will be glad to learn 
that Prof. S. S. Haldeman, who for many years has devoted him- 
self to the study of language, has written a work on “ Affixes in 
their Origin and Application, exhibiting the Etymologic Structure 
of English Words,” which will be issued from the press of E. H. 
Butler & Co. some time during the coming spring. 

Alger’s “ History of the Doctrine of a Future Life” has been 
brought so prominently, both by friends and foes, before the 
public, as to nearly exhaust the two editions that have been 
printed, and already another edition, with “extensive amenda- 
tions,” is announced. By the way, did you ever step out of the 
fashion and frivolity of Chestnut street into the quiet office and 
scholarly studio of Mr. Childs, and meet the genial smile and 
hearty welcome that have given him so great a degree of popu- 
larity and success? No? Well, there is a treat in store for you 
when you have a little literary leisure. But if you are in any 
way connected with the press, go armed with manuscripts duly 
vouched, else you too will be included among the alleged plunder- 
ers of literary items from the “‘ Publishers’ Circular,” and the 
charge will be made with such a gentlemanly grace that you will 
be reminded of the Autocrat’s famous executioner, who required 
only a pinch of snuff and a fashionable sneeze to complete his 
work. Mais n'importe ! 

I wish to speak of a bastard ‘‘ Life of Archbishop Hughes” that 
has lately been issued from the press of Peterson Bros., not be- 
cause it merits such a distinction, but simply on account of some 
dues to the trade and the reading public which it has entirely 
overlooked. The work is a twenty-five cent pamphlet, and, fol- 
lowing immediately upon the death of this illustrious man, has 
had a large and extensive sale among those who loved and 
admired its subject. The first thing that strikes the reader’s at- 
tention is a total absence of any name as author or editor—for a 
biography is nothing without some responsible man to vouch for 
its statements—and_he turns to its perusal with a feeling of dis- 
trust which is not in the least lessened by the fact that the 
second page is numbered 20, the third 21, and so on, looking very 
much like a second-rate deception to make him believe he has a 
pamphlet of seventy pages when in reality there are but fifty-one. 
Again, the so-called ‘Life’? is begun, carried on, and completed, 
in precisely fifteen pages, while the remainder is filled with news- 
paper clippings relating to the funeral, names of individuals 
present at the solemn services, number of delegations invited and 
how many pews were reserved for each, “outside scenes,’ resolu- 
tions of aldermen, and Bishop McClosky’s sermon, which is the 
only valuable part in the professedly seventy pages. I took up 
the book with the hope that here might be found the cheap means 
of acquainting many of the poorer Catholics with the leading 
events in the life of their beloved teacher, and laid it down with 
regret that any publishers would consent to put their names to 
such deceptive trash. T. 
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Shakespeareana.—The Tercentenary Celebration is likely to 
come to naught, so far at least as its London managers are con- 
cerned, owing to the bad hands into which it fell from the start. 
The Thackeray embroglio opened the eyes of the public to the 
underhand influences at work among the Committee, and disgusted 
them with the whole business. The facts, as they from time to 
time cropped out in the English papers, have been gathered into a 
pamphlet by some of Mr. Thackeray’s friends, and a very damag- 
ing one it is for Mr. Hepworth Dixon, Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson (the 
“ novelist of feeble powers’’), and the rest of the Atheneum clique. 
Mr. Jeaffreson, who objected to the Committee’s demeaning itself 
by inviting Mr. Thackeray to become a vice-president, because 
“ he considered himself so immeasurably superior,” etc., has tried to 
crawl out of the business by équivocation, but without success. 
He declared the statements of his opponent, Mr. Henry Vizetelly, 
“totally at variance with fact;” to which the latter retorted 
sharply, and closed by saying, “It is, of course, his word against 
mine, and I am quite content that the matter should rest on this 
basis.” 

The National Committee had a meeting lately, at which an 
elaborate Report was read, from which we make the following ex- 
tract. It purports to give the rise of the Committee, and seems to 
have been written for the sake of allaying the tumult which the 
Stratford people are raising. As it appears in the Atheneum, 
however, it should be taken cum grano salis. 

“In the early part of last year, it had become evident that a 
great many persons desired to mark by some natichal act, the 
completion of Three Hundred Years from the date of Shakespeare’s 
birth. A Shakespeare Committee, which had been formed in con- 
nection with an attempt to increase the fund for purchasing 
New Place, discussed the subject early in May. A number of 
gentlemen, meeting at St. John’s Gate, formed a Provisional Com- 
mittee, of which they offered the Presidency to Mr. Dickens. 
Another Committee, with the name of Mr. Macready as President, 
was announced in the public prints. Some zealous friends of the 
Dramatic College had put themselves into communication with the 
Duke of Devonshire. The Dramatic Authors’ Society were dis- 





cussing the line of action which it would become them to take. 
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There were some other centers of honorable activity in the com- 
mon cause, These several bodies proposed to celebrate the national 
fact in the national capital : two of them at least proposed to do 
so by erecting a statue. While these measures were being taken, 
without much concert, in London, a meeting was convened in 
Stratford (May 28), Lord Leigh, Lord Lieutenant of Warwickshire, 
presiding, to consider what should be done in that town. Among 
other things, a statue was suggested. Sir Robert Hamilton, 
chairman of the Local Committee, urged that it might be 
proper to have a statue in London, where, he told the meet- 
ing, it was intended to erect one, but was not proper in 
Stratford, which had the Poet’s birthplace, his garden, and 
his tomb. The Mayor of Stratford spoke against a statue, and 
Lord Leigh voted against it. The proposal was rejected by a 
formal vote. The Shakespeare Committee which had been formed 
to increase the fund for purchasing New Place, agreeing with the 
vote of that Stratford meeting, and with the express desire of all 
the London Committees, that a national monument should be 
erected in the metropolis, convened a meeting at the apartments 
of the Royal Society of Literature. This meeting was held on 
the 22d of June, the Duke of Manchester in the chair, when resolu- 
tions were passed ‘to the effect:—1. That the Three Hundredth 
Birthday of the Poet should becelebrated by laying the foundation 
of a monument in a conspicuous part of London. 2. That to be 
worthy of Shakespeare and of the country, this celebration should 
be conducted under the sanction of her Majesty and the Presidency 
of the Prince of Wales, with the aid of all classes of the Poet’s 
countrymen and admirers. 3. That the existing Committee, con- 
sisting of the Dukes of Devonshire, Manchester, and Newcastle, a 
dozen Earls and Barons, two Bishops, two Judges, twelve members 
of the House of Commons, and ‘thirty other gentlemen, including 
the Lord Mayor of London and the Mayor of Stratford, should 
invite the concurrence of other bodies and of eminent individuals, 
in carrying out the common wish. Sir Robert Hamilton, then and 
now chairman of the Stratford Committee, proposed the second 
of these resolutions. The Stratford Committee had decided against 
a statue; and their chairman assisted in founding the National 
Shakespeare Committee, the object of which was to erect one in 
London. This statement of facts is sufficient to show that no feel- 
ing of hostility to Stratford presided over the organization of the 
National Committee. Those-who founded the National Committee 
had been previously engaged in raising a fund to complete the pur- 
chase of New Place, and make that property over to the town. 
Their goodwill to Stratford can therefore admit of no doubt. Some 
of them, while pursuing the more important national object, have 
also given to Stratford their names, their money, and their time. 
Indeed, the President, the Chairman, and four or five Vice-Presi- 
dents of the local body, are all prominent officers and members of 
the National Committee.” 

Mr. Hepworth Dixon read, at a later meeting, the following 


programme, as proposed by the Council of the National Committee : 


“ The three hundredth birthday of Shakespeare shall be celebrated 
by laying the first foundation-stone of a memorial in London. The 
committee shall use its infiuence to procure the observance of 
Saturday, April 23, as a general holiday ; and they propose to offer a 
gold medal, silver medal, and bronze medal, for the best. second 
best, and third best poem on Shakespeare. The committee pro- 
pose that the foundation-stone be laid at noon; that an afternoon 
performance of Shakespearean music be given at Covent Garden ; 
that a Shakespearean performance be given at Drury Lane in the 
evening ; and that a grand soirée be held (by permission) in West- 
minster Hall, at which Shakespearean books, prints, and other relics 
may be exhibited.” 


The managers of the London theaters have come forward hand- 
somely in the matter, Mr. Gye offering Covent Garden for a morn- 
ing performance, Mr. Falconer an evening at Drury Lane, Mr. 
Websier an evening at the Adelphi, Mr. Buckstone an evening at 
the Haymarket, and Mr. Vining an evening at the Princess. The 
managers of the Strand and Surrey theaters have offered each an 
evening ; Miss Helen Faucit, Miss Glyn, and Mrs. Charles Young 
have * placed their eminent talents,” ete.; and Mr. Fechter, who 
is about to produce “ Hamlet’’ in a grand style at the Lyceum 
Theater, has offered the Committee the proceeds of the first night. 
There seems to be no lack of money for the use of the Committee, 
but the question is, ‘“‘ What will they do with it?’ They still 
cling to the idea of a monument, but can’t make up their minds 
as to its site, notwithstanding the noble and eminent personages 
who have been recently added to their list for that express purpose, 
viz., the Duke of Manchester, the Right Honorable William 
Cowper, her Majesty’s Attorney-General, Sir Joseph Paxton. etc., 
ete. They have also a Monument Committee, consisting of the 
Archbishop of York, the Duke of Devonshire, the Earl of Claren- 
don, the Lord President of the Council, the Presidents of the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Royal Academy, the Society of British Artists, 
and the Architectural Museum, the Master of Trinity, Prof. West- 
macott, David Roberts, R.A., Daniel Maclise, R.A., Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., ete. 

A number of literary gentlemen have withdrawn from the 
Committee, the most prominent of whom are Tom Taylor, Theo- 
dore Martin, Shirley Brooks, Robert Bell, and Hain Friswell. 
Their reasons for so doing are that the Committee has failed in its 
purpose; that no place has yet been selected for the erection of the 
memorial to Shakespeare; that the plan of raising a fund of 
thirty thousand pounds was a blunder; and that the whole scheme, 
as at present managed, must end in discreditable failure, and 
‘draw down universal contempt upon English professions of rev- 


| when he uttered upon the stage, in a way which no other actor 


tion of Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man,’ in 1791—before the work was 
declared libelous—the King was wandering about Windsor early 
on a summer morning, and was heard calling out ‘ Knight, Knight !’ 
in the shop whose shutters were just opened. My father made his 
appearance as quickly as possible, at the sound of the well-known 
voice, and he beheld his Majesty quietly seated, reading with 
marked attention. Late on the preceding evening a parcel from 
Paternoster Row had been opened, and its miscellaneous contents 
were exposed on the counter. Horror! the King has taken up the 
dreadful ‘ Rights of Man,’ which advocated the French Revolution 
in reply to Burke. Absorbed Majesty continued reading for half 
an hour. The King went away without a remark ; but he never 
afterward expressed his displeasure, or withdrew his countenance. 
Peter Pindar’s incessant endeavors to represent the King as a 
garrulous simpleton were more likely to provoke the laughter of 
his family, than to suggest any desire to stifle the poor jests by 
those terrors of the law which might have been easily commanded. 
It was the same with the people. The amusements which the 
satirist ridiculed, when he told of a monarch 


‘ Who rams, and ewes, and lambs, and bullocks fed,’ 


were pursuits congenial to the English taste, and not incompatible 
with the most diligent performance of public duty. The daubs of 
the caricaturist provoked no contempt for ‘Farmer George and 
his Wife.’ The sneers of the rhymster at ‘sharp and prudent 
economic kings,’—at the parsimony which prescribed that at the 
breaking up of a royal card party, ‘ the candles should be immedi- 
ately blown out’—fell harmless upon Windsor ears. Blowing out 
of wax candles, leaving the guests or congregation in the dark, 
was the invariable practice of royal and ecclesiastical officials. 
At St. George’s chapel, the instant the benediction was pro- 
nounced, vergers and choristers blew out the lights. Perquisites 
were the law of al! service. The good-natured King respected the 
law as one of our institutions. He dined early. The Queen 
dined at an hour then deemed late. He wrote or read in his own 
uncarpeted room till the time when he joined his family in the 
drawing-room. One evening, on a sudden recollection, he went 
back to his library. The wax candles were still burning. When 
he returned, the page, whose especial duty was about the King’s 
person, followed his Majesty in, and was thus addressed, ‘ Clarke, 
Clarke, you should mind your perquisites. J blew out the candles.’ 
The King’s savings were no savings to the nation. In 1812 it 
was stated in the House of Commons that the wax lights for 
Windsor Castle cost ten thousand a year.” 

Mr. Knight often saw the King and the royal family at the 
little theater at Windsor: ‘“ The King and Queen sat in capacious 
arm-chairs, with satin playbills spread before them. The orches- 
tra, which would hold half-a-dozen fiddlers, and the pit, where 
some dozen persons might be closely packed on each benc’, sep- 
arated the royal circle from the genteel parties in the opposite tier 
of boxes. With the plebeians in the pit the royal family might 
have shaken hands; and when they left there was always a 
scramble for their satin bills, which would be afterward duly 
framed and glazed as spoils of peace. As the King laughed and 
cried, ‘ Bravo, Quick!’ or ‘ Bravo, Suett!’—for he had rejoiced in 
their well-known mirth-provoking faces many a time before—the 
pit and gallery clapped and roared in loyal sympathy ; the boxes 
were too genteel for such emotional feelings. As the King, Queen, 
and Princesses retired at the end of the third act to sip their coffee, 
the pot of Windsor ale, called Queen’s ale, circulated in the gal- 
lery.”” 

Notwithstanding his fondness for the drama, his Majesty was a 
heretic in regard to Shakespeare. ‘ Was there ever such stutf,”’ 
he would ask, ‘‘as great part of Shakespeare ? only one must not 
say so! But what think you? What? Is there not sad stuff? 
What, what?’ The king was not alone in his Shakespearean 
heresy, it seems, for Mr. Knight mentions somebody else, ** whose 
intellectual dimensions would appear gigantic in comparison with 
those of the king,’’ who was wont to say of Shakespeare, “ D—— 
and | always call him silly Billy.” 

Of Edmund Kean, whose acting, Mrs. Hemans said, was like 
reading Shakespeare by flashes of lightning, we have this glimpse: 
“In 1817 I became acquainted with Edmund Kean in his visits 
to Windsor at our Christmas season. I was an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of his genius, and wrote most elaborate criticisms on his 
Othello and Shylock, his Sir Giles Overreach and Sir Edward 
Mortimer. I had often then what I considered the great privilege 
of supping with him after the play. He was always surrounded 
by two or three followers who administered to his insatiable vanity 
in the coarsest style, applauded to the echo his somewhat loose 
talk, and stimulated his readiness to ‘make a night of it.’ My 
unbounded admiration for the talent of the actor was somewhat 
interrupted by a humiliating sense of the weakness of the man. 
Nevertheless, the attraction was irresistible so long as he strove 
to make himself agreeable. How exquisitely he sang a pathetic 
ballad! The rich melody, the deep tenderness of his ‘Fly from 
the world, O Bessie, to me,’ were to live in my memory, in com- 
panionship with the exquisite music of his voice in his best days, 


has approached, the soliloquy ending with ‘Othello’s occupation ’s 
gone.’ ”’ 

The interest of Mr. Knight's volume, however, to American 
readers, lies in the portions wherein he narrates his early literary 
experiences as the publisher of the Quarterly Magazine, and, later, 
of the Etonian, both of which were conducted, so to speak, by 
men whom we have since learned to know and admire—Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, Winthrop Mackworth Praed, Derwent 
Coleridge, John Moultrie, and *“‘ others of less note.” They wrote 





erence for Shakespeare.’’ 

In view of all this, a good many sensible people who revere the 
memory of Shakespeare, have been reading a poem, written by Mr. 
John Milton in his twenty-second year, viz., in 1630, fourteen 
years after the death of the “ myriad-minded.’’ (Could there have 
been a project for a monument to him thent) Here it is : 


“What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones 
The labor of an age in piléd stones, 
Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 
Under a star y-pointing pyramid * 
Dear Son of Memory, great Heir of Fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name * 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument ; 
For, whilst, to the shame of slow-endeavoring art, 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 


| but somehow their efforts were not appreciated by the public. The 


largely for Mr. Knight, in prose and verse, and very cleverly too, 


signature of Praed, in the Quarterly, the reader may like to know, 
was “Vyvyan Joyeuse,” that of Coleridge was * Davenant Cecil,”’ 
and Macaulay’s was “Tristram Merton.’’ The future essayist 
ani historian is thus drawn by his friend Praed, in one of his 
sketches—a sort of mock-trial of wits : 

“Tristram Merton, come into court.’ There came up a short | 
manly figure, marvelously upright, with a bad neckcloth, and one | 
hand in his waistcoat-pocket. Of regular beauty he had little to 
| boast; but in faces where there is an expression of great power, | 
or of great good-humor, or of both, you do not regret its absence. | 
‘They were glorious days,” he said, with a bend, and a look of | 
chivalrous gallantry to the circle around him, ‘ they were glorious | 











Hath from the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took, 
Then thou, oar fancy of itself bereaving, 

Dost make us marble with too much conceiving. 
And so sepulchred in such pemp dost lie 

That Kings for such a tomd would wish to die.” 


Mr. Charles Knight, so long and honorably known among the 
authors and publishers of England, has recently published the first 


installment of his autobiography, under the title of “ Passages of 


a Working Life during Half a Century, with a Prelude of Early 
Remin * Tt abounds in gossip concerning the persons 
with whom Mr. Knight came in contact, “e'en from his boyish 
éays,”’ among others, George the Third and his family, with whom, 
as the son of a Windsor bookseller, he was acquainted. Here is a 
picture of the Farmer King. 

“Sir Richard Phillips, with somewhat of a violation of confi- 
dence, printed in his Monthly M. ine an anecdote of George the 





days for old Athens when all she held of witty and of wise, of | 
j brave and of beautiful, was collected in the drawing-room of 

| Aspasia. In those, the brightest and the noblest times of Greece, 

| there was no feeling so strong as the devotion of youth, no talis-| 
|man of such virtue as the smile of beauty. Aspasia was the | 
arbitress of peace and war, the queen of arts and arms, the Pallas 

| of the spear and the pen: we have looked back to those golden 

hours with transport and with longing. Here our classical dreams 

| shall in some sort wear a dress of reality. He who has not the 
j piety of a Socrates, may at least fall down before as lovely a 
; divinity ; he who has not the power of s Pericles may at least 
kneel before as beautiful an Aspasia.’ His tone had just so much 
| earnest that what he said was felt as a complimeat, and just so 
| much banter that it was felt to be nothing more. Ashe concluded 
| he dropped on one knee, and paused. ‘ Tristram,’ said the Attor- 
ney-General, ‘we really are sorry to cramp a culprit in his line of 
defense; but the time of the court must not be taken up. If you 





torted the other, ‘leave me to manage my own course. I have an 
arduous journey to run; and, in such a circle, like the poor prince 
in the Arabian Tales, I must be frozen into stone before I can 
finish my task without turning to the right or the left.’ ‘ For the 
love you bear us, a truce to your similes: they shall be felony 
without benefit of clergy; and silence for an hour shall be the 
penalty.’ ‘A penalty for similes! horrible! Paul of Russia pro- 
hibited round hats, and Chihu of China denounced white teeth ; 
but this is atrocious!’ ‘I beseech you, Tristram, if you can for a 
moment forget your omniscience, let us——’—‘I will endeavor. 
It is related of Zoroaster, that——’” 

Mr. Martin Farquhar Tupper, who is always lying in wait for an 
opportunity to rush into print, has seized the birth of the young 
prince’as a subject for his muse, and poured out a torrent of turbid 
rhyme, which he calls ‘‘ A Lyric of Congratulation.”’ It begins in 
this strain : 

“ Song-of the Patriot, awake ! 
Prayer of the Christian, arise ! 
Over the world sweet melody make, 
Circle the Throne of the skies! 
Soar into triumphs, 0 Song! © 
Deepen to fervors, O Pray’r! 
Twin spirit-powers, the soft and the strong— 
Brother and sister, celestial pair, 
Ascend, ascend, ascend— 
On wings of happiness, fanning the air, 
Hand in hand, exulting there, 
Earthly song, and heavenly pray’r, 
Worshiping world without end! 


* England rejoices to-day, 
Singing all over the earth— 
From Canada round to Cathay, 
From the Cape to the Shetlands away, 
The world in its height and its girth— 
The world in its width and its worth— 
Exulting, as gladly she may, 
And praising the Father above 
For the grace and the gift of this birth 
Of an heir to the name that we love, 
To the House and the Throne that we love!” 


Better than this (in a Tupperian sense, of course) is the follow- 
ing stanza: 
** For, as an Eastern orange-tree, 
On the ribs of Earth strong-rooted, 
Ever skyward rises higher 
Fragrant flowered, golden fruited, 
So, that spiritual lyre 
Of the heart’s poetic strings 
Still toward Heaven will aspire 
While an earthly song it sings— 
And will pray for Thee and Thine 
Simply, earnestly, sincerely, 
That all blessings may combine 
And all suns of mercy shine 
On Thy head we love so dearly !” 


Isn’t it sublime—that metaphor of the ‘‘ spiritual lyre” aspiring 
to heaven, like ‘‘an Eastern orange-tree,”’ singing as it goes “an 
earthly song,”’ and praying—let us say, a heavenly prayer, for the 
sake of the antithesis? It is worthy of Sir Boyle Roche, and 
ought to be handed down to posterity with his celebrated saying : 
“I smell a rat—it is floating in the air, but, sir, I will nip it in 
the bud!’? Whether Mr. Tennyson, whose duty it is, as Poet 
Laureate, to celebrate the event, will enter the field after Mr. Tup- 
per, is a matter of doubt. We trust that he will not, or that he 
will do his genius more justice than in his lyric on the marriage of 
the Prince of Wales! His “ singing robes’? become him much bet- 
ter than his court costume. Asa matter of literary history we 
may mention that Mr. Tennyson’s Poems are only in the fifteenth 
edition in England, while Mr. Tupper’s “ Proverbial Philosophy’’ 
has reached a sale of one hundred and ten thousand copies! 

A literary relic of Cervantes has recently been discovered at 
Madrid. It was found by Don Luis Buitrago y Peribafiez, among 
some old papers in the family archives of the Count of Altamira, 
with other literary curiosities, as several unpublished manuscripts 
of Lope de Vega, a Bible of “‘unappreciable value,” and the genu- 
ine “ Cuentas del Gran Capitan,” or accounts of the Great Captain 
Gonsalvo de Cordova. The relic of Cervantes was contained in 
a volume of miscellaneous pieces, and purports to be a poetical 
epistle, written by him while a captive in Algiers, to Mateo 
Vazquez, Secretary of State to King Philip the Second. Sefior 
Buitrago submitted his discovery to a literary antiquary, who in- 
duced Sefior Hartzenbusch, the head officer of the Royal Library 
at Madrid, to examine it, and who “could not but admire so 
precious a manuscript.”’ concerning the genuineness of which, 
however, he does not appear to have committed himself. The 
newly discovered poetical epistle is published in the ninth number 
of the “ Boletin Bibliografico Espafiol” for 1863. It extends to 
eighty-one stanzas of ‘terza rima,” beginning, of course, with a 
compliment to the Secretary of State to whom the poem is ad- 
dressed ; after which comes a description of the battle of Lepanto, 
then a complaint on the poet’s captivity, the whole concluding with 
a supplication to the King of Spain to turn his arms to the con- 
quest of Algiers, which the poet represents as likely to be an easy 
one. Here is a specimen of the epistle : 


“ Despierta en tu Real percho el gran corage 
La gran soberbia con que una vicoca 
Apira de contino a hazerte ultrage. 


“La gente es mucha, mas su fuerza es poca, 
Desnuda, mal armada, que no tiene, 
En su defensa fuerte muro 6 roca.” 


or, as it is Englished by the Atheneum: 


** Let the high courage in thy royal breast 
Be roused to action by the insolent wrong 
Wherewith this den has dared thy realm molest. 


‘The race is numerous, but it is not strong, 
Naked, ill-armed, they have no fort, no rock, 
To hold their own against thy armies long. 


“(Of this drear prison where, ’mid cruel mock, 
Full twenty thousand Christians droop and die, 
Thou hast the key that can the gates unlock. 


**Resume, O King, the work of courage high, 
That by thy royal father was begun. 
The news * He comes’ will make the miscreants fly.” 


Should the relic prove genuine, it is indeed an important dis- 
covery, but we cannot help feeling a little suspicious regarding it. 
especially when we remember the somewhat similar discovery 
in 1848 of the manuscript tale, “E] Buscapié,’’ which the best 
writers are now agreed in considering a modern fabrication. Cer- 
vantes may have had his Ireland as well as Shakespeare. 

Colonel Ferdinand Lecomte, who was sent by the Swiss govern- 
ment to this country to study the peculiarities of our army. and 
who was for some time attached to the staff of General McClellan 
as a volunteer aid, has recently published two volumes, which con- 
tain the results of his observations: “Guerre des Etats-Unis 
d’Amérique. Rapport an département militaire Suisse, précédé 
d'un discours & la Société militaire fédérale réunie a Berne le 18 
Aout, 1862; and “Campagnes de Virginie et de Maryland en 
1862. Documents en officiels soumis au Congrés, traduits de 
l'anglais avec introduction et annotations, par Ferdinand Lecomte, 

| lieutenant-colonel & l'état-major fédéral Suisse.” Both these 
works are illustrated with maps. 

The Emperor of Russia has just issued, at his own expense, a 
memorial of his coronation at Moscow, in 1856. It is entitled 


Third which was told him by my father. Soon after the publica- | can speak ten words to the purpose——’—‘ Prythee, Frederic,” re- |“ Description du Sacre et du Couronmment de leurs Majestés Im- 
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périales Empereur Alexander II., et l’Impératrice Maria Alexan- 

_ drovna,” and is said to be a magnificent volume, with plates exe- 

cuted in chromolithography, large wood-cuts, and lithographic 
5 


illustrations. It is published at £35. 

Sir G. C. Lewis, Bart., has in press “‘Essays on the Adminis- 
trations of Great Britain from 1783 to 1830.” This work will be 
edited by Sir E. Head, Bart. 

An edition is announced of Jeremy Bentham’s ‘‘ Theory of 
Legislation,” from the French version of Etienne Dumont. 

Mr. Dutton Cook has just published a new novel, ‘‘ The Trials 
of the Tredgolds.” 

Count Auersperg (Anastasius Griin), from whom, as a poet, the 
German public have not heard for years, is about to publish a new 
poem, in ballad measures, or rather a collection of ballads, on that 
prolific and picturesque subject, the life and adventures of Robin 
Hood and his merry men, 

“* All under the greenwood tree.” 
His poem will be preceded by a historical treatise, which, we 
hope, will clear up some of the mysteries which surround the per- 
sonality of that royal oic freebooter. 

M. Von Hahn has just made a valuable addition to the stores of 
Folk-lore by the publication of a collection of the Popular Tales 
and Legends of the Albanians and Greeks of the Eastern Coast. 
M. Von Hahn has resided in Greece for years as Austrian Consul 
for Eastern Greece, and is said to be the finest living Albanian 
scholar. He is the author of an elaborate work on that language 
and its grammar, entitled “ Albanesische Studien.”’ The tales and 
legends of which we have spoken were collected by him, principal- 
ly, in Janina, Syra, and Eubsea, and entirely from the mouths of 
the people. This collection will be enriched by copious and interest- 
ing notes referring to the legends and Folk-lore of other countries. 

A German translation of Capt. Speke’s Journal is announced by 
Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, of Leipzic. 

The German poet, Hebbel, who died a few weeks ago, left an 
unfinished drama entitled “‘ Demetrius,”’ the concluding scenes of 
which are wanting. It will probably be finished by another hand. 
Schiller, it will be remembered, has a play on the same subject. 

The story of Pope Joan and other Popish fables of the Middle 
Ages, is said to be exhaustively handled in Dollinger’s “ Papst- 
Fabeln des Mittelalters,’’ which has recently come to a second 
edition in Munich. 

Among the latest books on the Index of the Prohibited are. 
“La Mort de Jésus, Révelations historiques sur le véritable genre 
de Mort de Jésus, traduites du Latin en Allemand, et de l’Alle- 
mand en Frangais, d’aprés le manuscrit d’un frére de l’ordre Sacré 
des Ess€eiens, contemporaire de Jésus,”’ Paris, 1863; ‘‘ La Papauté 
schismatique, ou Rome dans ses rapports avec |’Eglise oriental, par 
M. L’ Abbé Guette,”’ Paris, 1863 ; ‘“‘ George Sand, Opera omnia huc 
usque in lucem edita.”’ 

M. A. Mézieres has just published a volume entitled “ Les 
Contemporains de Shakespeare.” 

Mr. Charles Derosne has translated into French ‘“ L’Intendant 
Ralph, et autres Histoires,”’ par Miss M. E. Braddon. 

The first volume of a translation of Mr. Ticknor’s ‘“‘ History of 
Spanish Literature” has just appeared under the title of ‘ Histoire 
de la Littérature Espagnole de Geo. Ticknor. Ire Période. 
Traduite avec les Notes et Additions, ete., par J. G. Magnabal.”’ 

The dramatic prize founded at Berlin on the 9th of November, 
1859, the one hundredth birthday of Schiller, has been awarded to 
Herr Friedrich Hebbel, at Vienna, for ‘‘The Nibelungen,” a 
tragedy. The prize consists of 1,000 thalers and a gold medal of 
the value of 100 thalers. The King of Prussia has bestowed the 
gitt of 1,000 thalers on Otto Ludwig, the poet, in acknowledgment 
of his merits as a German poet. 

A new series of the correspondence of Alexander von Humboldt 
has just appeared. It comprises his letters to Heinrich Berghaus, 
the geographer, which extend over a period of thirty years (1825- 
55), and contain a complete history of geographical science and 
discovery during that time. The library of Humboldt has not 
been scattered yet, its purchaser, Mr. Henry Stevens, being now in 
this country for the purpose of disposing of it. 

A volume of translations from the English and American poets 
has recently appeared at Munich. It is by Frau Luise von Ploennies, 
and is entitled ‘‘ Englische Lyriker des Neunzehnten Jahrunderts, 
in’s Deutsche tibersetzt.” The translations are of various degrees 
of merit, but in the main very creditably done. Wordsworth is 
represented by four pieces; Hood by his ‘Eugene Aram ;” Cole- 
ridge by his ‘Ode at Daybreak in the Vale of Chamouni ;” Shelley 
by his “ Ode to the West Wind;”’ Byron by the openings of ‘‘ The 
Corsair’? and “The Bride of Abydos,” a Hebrew melody, and 
a passage from the second canto of ‘Childe Harold ;”” Mr. Tenny- 
son by his * May Queen ;” and Mr. Kingsley by‘ The Sands of Dee,” 
which is admirably rendered. Eleven of Mr. Longfellow’s lyrics 
are translated, and Poe’s “‘ Raven,” as a matter of course. The 
melody of the latter is reproduced throughout, even to the repeti- 
tion of the final word, about which Poe had such wonderful 
things to tell us in the paper which he devoted to the genesis of 
this unique production. The sense suffers from this close fidelity 
to the meter of the original, some of whose details and quaint 
epithets are lost; as, among the former, the ghost of ‘each 
separate dying ember,”’ the entrance of the raven, and, among the 
latter, the line, 

‘The violet velvet lining which the lamplight gloated o’er.” 





FRANCE. 
Panis, January, 1864, 

M. Camille Rousset has just finished his work on Louvois and 
the history of his administration. This eminent statesman com- 
menced his administrative career under Louis XIV., when the mili- 
tary glory of France was at its zenith, and when the arts and 
sciences, encouraged by their august patron, received an impulse 
they had not known for centuries before. Louis, in the prime of 
manhood and at the height of his ambition, needed a minister of 
comprehensive views, energetic and unscrupulous in action; such 
a minister he found in Louvois. A zealous servant, he strove only to 
rise in the scale of power and influence by adding to the grandeur 
of his royal master, and to this end bent his unequaled energies 
and capacities. The history embraces a period of nearly twenty 
years, from the Peace of Nimégue to the Treaty of Ryswick (1678- 
1679), years brilliant and glorious to France, terrible and fatal to 
its enemies. Some of the chapters have all the exciting interest 
of aromance, while throughout the graphic forcible style of Rous- 
set renders his work most readable and instructive. 

A second volume of the “Eloges Historiques,’’ supplementary 
to one published several years ago, has just appeared from the pen 
of M. Mignet. For the objects of his “ éloges’’ M. Mignet has ac- 
cepted none but sterling, strongly marked characters—men who 
have won name and fame through deep study, and who have en- 
riched the world with the results of their toil and thought. Whether 
he speaks of the studious life and comprehensive doctrines of the 
venerable Schelling, or recounts the labors of the eminent lawye’ 





Portalis, or discourses upon the admirable historical works of Hal- 
lam and Macaulay, his eulogy is ever in keeping with the subject, 
and is but an eloquent interpretation of the general esteem and 
judgment of posterity. One of the celebrities who figure in the 
work of M. Mignet, Lord Macaulay, is now being translated with 
great perseverance by M. Guillaume Guizot. One volume, entitled 
“ Essays on the History of Engiand,’’ is now complete; it is a 
remarkably interesting collection of choice literary and historic 
morceaux, and will be a valuable acquisition to French libraries. 

“ Le Capitaine Fracasse,” by Théophile Gautier. The above work, 
commenced some thirty years since, abandoned and recommenced 
at different times during the years that followed, has at last been 
offered to the public. There is evident throughout the work a want 
of that inspiration which marks the true romancer. Lacking in 


-vigor of style and continuity of narrative, it would seem that it had 


been finished only to carry out to its fulfillment the promise of his 
youth, and from its perusal one would judge that its author was a 
believer in the religion of Buffon, that ‘“‘Genius is but patience,” 
and the patience of the reader is worn out in long, tedious details 
and descriptions bearing remotely on the narrative, and in the use of 
obsolete words and forms, which would be hardly comprehensible 
to a member of the French Academy. M. Gautier ranks as a man 
of talent, and has written several books of travel which deserve 
all praise, but his last production will certainly add no new laurels 
to his fame. 

The Imperial Horticultural Society has just drawn up a pro- 
gramme, according to which their exhibitions are to be more fre- 
quent, though limited to certain species of plants, according to the 
season. There are to be every year four partial exhibitions and 
every two years a general one. These exhibitions are found to 
exert a most happy influence on the progress of horticulture, an 
art or science which at different periods has undergone marked 
modifications, the result, not of public taste or caprice, but of the 
scientific researches of men who have devoted their lives to its 
advancement and improvement, and whose labors are often too 
little appreciated by those who enjoy their results. 








LITERARY SOCIETIES. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the regular monthly meeting of this society, held last week, 
Mr. William J. Hoppin read an interesting paper on the existing 
portraits of ancient historical personages, a copy of which was 
asked for preservation in the archives of the society. After it was 
read, a resolution was adopted that the association celebrate the 
two hundredth anniversary of the conquest of New Netherlands. 
The librarian presented, on behalf of Mr. James Parton, a pam- 
phlet, written by Benjamin Franklin while a journeyman printer 
in London, in his nineteenth year, entitled “‘A Dissertation of 
Liberty and Necessity, Pleasure and Pain,”’ published in 1725. 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Long Island Historical 
Society was held February 4, Judge Greenwood presiding. Among 
the new members proposed for election was Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. The librarian, Dr. Stiles, made the following report: 
Additions to the library within the past month have numbered 
663, comprising, by donation, 76 bound volumes, 330 pamphlets, 
79 mineralogical specimens, 128 relics and curiosities, 1 map, 2 
paintings, and large files of old newspapers, comprising a very 
valuable file of papers dating from 1787 to 1830; by purchase, 
15 bound volumes and 30 pamphlets. The pictures to be pur- 
chased from the Sheldon fund were reported so far advanced that 
they are expected to be on the walls of the society at its next 
meeting. Rev. Samuel Irenwus Prime read the paper of the 
evening, which was entitled ‘The Early Ministers of Long 
Island.” After the reading of the paper, Col. Cross, of the Sixty- 
seventh Regiment, N.Y.S.V., presented to the society, for safe- 
keeping, the battle-flags of the regiment, the receipt of which was 
happily acknowledged by Dr. Stiles, the librarian. 


MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

This literary association, for the purposes indicated by its name, 
was incorporated in 1822, and has been annually busied in coilect- 
ing materials for a full and accurate history of the state. It was 
believed by its originators that the field here presented for this cul- 
tivation was ample and rich; and though not a little labor has been 
bestowed in this direction, yet scarcely more than the outer edge 
of this domain for research has yet been gleaned. In position nearest 
of all the states to the mother country, and the first of the New 
England division to be occupied by English colonists, Maine will 
well repay the labors of reclaiming the lost or half-lost treasures, 
which will add many pages of interesting detail to the outline of 
her history. The published results of the society are six octavo 
volumes of proceedings, papers, and addresses. They are credita- 
ble to the zeal and ability of the various contributors. A sketch 
only of their contents would occupy too large a space of our 
columns. The Hon. William Willis, of Portland, is the president, 
and the Rt. Rev. Bishop George Burgess, D.D., of Gardiner, is 
the vice-president. Two meeting are usually held each year—one 
for business alone. at Brunswick, at the time of the commencement 
of Bowdoin College; the other at Augusta, the capital of the 
state, during the session of the legislature, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving and reading papers, and for discussions thereon. None of 
these meetings has failed to produce communications of interest, 
thus preserving facts which, but for this agency, might have been 
lost from the researches of the future historian. 

One of these meetings has just been held at Augusta. The 
mention of the papers read will be a fair indication of the range 
of subjects usual in the scope of the investigations of its members. 
These were, “Letters of Col. J. Allan” to the Provincial Congress 
of Massachusetts, relative to his proceedings while in command of 
the forces of the United States in the war of the Revolution, in the 
eastern part of Maine, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia ; “ Indian 
Treaties,” and other “ Documents’’ of the same region and period ; 
a copy of the MS. “ Journal of the Rev. Joseph Baxter,” of Medfield, 
Mass., who attended Gov. Schute at the treaty of Georgetown with 
the Indians, 1717 ; “ Slavery in Maine,”’ by the Hon. Jos. William- 
son, of Belfast, showing its existence and cessation ; ‘*Clam-Shell 
Deposits in Maine,” by the Rev. Mr. Cushman, of Warren, which was 
made to give illustration to the remarkable deposit of oyster shells 
on the Damariscotta; *‘The Northmen on the Kennebec,’’ by 
Judge Williamson, founded on unexplained indications of occupa- 
tion and dwellings, with bricks, of the origin of which the first 
English settlers had no knowledge ; “ Vital Statistics,’’ by the presi- 
dent of the society, recommending, as the result of the instructive 
examination of the subject, a pubi.c and accurate registry of births, 
deaths, and fatal diseases: a ‘‘Letter” from the Hon. Wm. P 
Haines, of Biddeford, presenting to the society a *‘ Powder Horn,” 
used at Fort William Henry, on Lake George. in 1756, with a 
sketch of the fort, and of a part of the lake and an island, en- | 
graved on its side, and probably the only sketch of the fort in 
existence; and a paper in “ Vindication of the Commemoration of 
the Popham Colony,” by the Hon. E. E. Bourne, of Kennebunk. 
This last was the principal paper of the meeting. It may not be 
amiss in regard to it, to state briefly that many of the citizens of 


the state thought proper two years ago to celebrate the two hun- 
dred and fifty-fifth anniversary of the founding of that colony at 
the mouth of the Kennebec in 1607. One of the speakers on the 
occasion thought proper to give an opinion of the persons com- 
posing the settlement, greatly at variance with the judgment of 
the favorers of the celebration. The speech was afterward print- 
ed with copious notes, intended to sustain its disparaging asser- 
tions. The present paper thoroughly reviewed the positions of the 
speech, and showed that its unfavorable exhibition of the Popham 
Colony was not sustained by the evidence of history. This effort 
was entirely satisfactory to the society, and a vote of thanks was 
given to the author for his successful vindication of the com- 
memoration from the unwarrantable attacks, which it had com- 
bated. A ‘Memorial Volume,”’ pp. 512, has been one of the 
results of the festival. It contains a full account of this earliest 
colony of English origin on our Northeastern shores, a full sketch 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, the chief patron of North American 
colonization, and much historical information, separate from the 
event, whose reminiscences were the means of bring it forth. 

The society is about to republish its first volume, somewhat en- 
larged, and will give its sanction to a “ History of Portland,” by 
the Hon. Mr. Willis, of that city, of which this first volume con- 
tains the early part. 


CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The regular monthly meéting of this society was held January 
19. Its collections for the two months preceding (amounting to 
2,289) were reported to embrace extensive publications from 
Europe as well as the United States, the former contributed by 
members of the Society of Friends in England. Nearly complete 
files (bound) of the Deseret News, in eleven volumes, were received 
from Utah. 

Besides letters of interest, were communicated at the meeting 
two papers from the Hon. H. S. Baird, of Green Bay, Wisconsin— 
one the history of the settlement of Green Bay ; the other on the 
North American Indians. Mr. W. H. Smith, of Nashvillé, Ten- 
nessee, forwarded two original and unpublished letters of Andrew 
Jackson. The monthly and annual rain-fall for 1863 at the outlet 
of Lake Winnipisseogee, N. H., was communicated to the society 
by Hon. J. B. French, of Lowell, Mass., it being at the immediete 
outlet 52°35 inches, and at a point four miles south on the same 
stream, 48°31 inches, The rain-fall at or near Chicago, for 1863, 
was a little more than 31 inches. Mr. G. P. Upton, an army cor. 
respondent, presented to the society an interesting review of the 
proceedings connected with the siege and capture of Island No. 10, 
during the present war, at which he was present. The paper was 
accompanied by an explanatory map of the locality and its sur- 
roundings. 

The treasurer’s report for the past year was submitted—exhibit- 
ing in receipts $1,476 55, and in payments $1,303 94, 


RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual 1ueeting of this association was held at Providence, 
on the afternoon of the 20th ultimo. The secretary read a letter 
relative to the exhumation of Indian bones on the line of the New. 
port Railroad. The thanks of the society were presented to J. 
Wingate Thornton, of Boston, fora donation of an original manu. - 
script relative to the prizes of the privateer Yankee; aiso to the 
Second Employment Society for a manuscript history of that in- 
stitution from its beginning. The following gentlemen were 
elected officers for the ensuing year: President, Albert G. Greene; 
Vice-Presidents, 1. Samuel G. Amold, 2, George A. Breyton : 
Secretary, Sidney 8. Rider; Treasurer, Welcome A. Greene ; Cabi- 
net Keeper and Librarian for the Northern District, Edwin M. 
Stone; Cabinet Keeper and Librarian for the Southern District, 
Benj. B. Howland ; Committee on the Nomination of Members, E, 
M. Stone, Wm. Gammell, and J. A. Howland; Audit Committee 
Amherst Everett, William H. Helme; Committee on Buildings 
and Grounds, Albert G. Greene, S. W. Lothrop, John A. Howland; 
Committee on Lectures, Sidney S. Rider, Thomas A. Doyle, R. P. 
Everett; Corresponding Editor of the Historical Magazine, Dr. - 
Wm. O. Brien. 

NATURAL HISTORY SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASS. 


The regular meetings of this association are held on the first and 
third Wednesday of every month. At the meeting of the 20th 
ultimo, Mr. Agassiz gave an account of some minute pteropods 
which he caught by night off Nahant. Dr. Pickering spoke of the 
volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands, and of the peculiarities of their 
eruptions. The skeleton of a Hottentot, mounted in a manner en- 
tirely new, was exhibited by Dr. White. The novelty consisted in 
the facility with which each bone can be detached and examined 
separately. The society altered its by-laws, constituting any per- 
son a life member, with all the privileges of the library and read- 
ing-room, who shall contribute one hundred dollars toward com- 
pleting the twenty thousand necessary to entitle the society to 
the twenty thousand offered by Dr. Wm. J. Walker. 

NEW ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 

At the annua! meeting of this association in Boston, Mays., the 
following gentlemen were elected officers for the current year: 
President, Winslow Lewis, A.M., M.D., of Boston; Vice-Pregi- 
dents, Rev. Martin Moore, A.M., of Boston, Mass.; Hon. John 
Appleton, A.M., of Bangor, Maine; Hon. Samuel D. Bell, LL.D. 
of Manchester, N.H.; Henry Clark, of Poultney, Vt.; John Bars- 
tow, of Providence, R.I.; Rev. F. W. Chapman, A.M., of Ellington 
Conn. ; Honorary Vice-Presidents, Hon. Millard Fillmore, L D. 
of Buifalo, N.Y.; Hon. Joseph C. Hornblower, LL.D., of Newark 
N. J.; Nathaniel Chauncey, A.M., of Philadelphia, Penn.; S, F. 
Streeter, A.M., of Baltimore, Md.; Hon. Kiijah Hayward, A.B. 
of McConnelisville, Ohio; Hon. Lewis Cass., LL.D., of Detroit’ 
Mich.; Hon. Ballard Smith, of Terre Haute, Ind.; Hon. John 
Wentworth, A.M., of Chicago, Ill.; Hon. Increase A. Lapham, 
LL.D., of Milwaukee, Wis.; Rt. Rev. Henry W. Lee, D.D., of 
Davenport, lowa; Hon. George P. Fisher, of Washington D.'C.; 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, AM. of 
Roxbury; Recording Secretaries, Edward S. Rand, Jr., AM. of 
Boston ; Horatio Alger, Jr., A.B., of Cambridge (assistant) ; Tress- 
urer, William B. Towne, of Brookline; Historiographer, Wiliiam B. 
Trask, of Dorchester; Librarian, John H. Sheppard, A.M., of 
Boston. f 

ST. PAUL, MINN., LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

At the annual meeting of this society, held on the 19th ultimo, 
the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year : President, 
D. W. Ingersoll; Vice-President, Col D. B. Robertson ; Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Wm. B. Dean; Recording Secretary, W. H. 
Kelly; Treasurer, Wm. Dawson ; Directors, C. E, Mayo, M. Lam- 
prey, G. W. Prescott, H. M. Knox, W. S. Potts, D. Ramaley, E. 
Lggleston. The receipts of the society during the past year—the 
first of its existence—were $1,928, and the expenses $387 50, 
leaving a balance in the treasury of $1,540 59. 

ATHENEUM AND MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION, ROCHESTER. N. ¥. 

At the recent annual meeting of this organization the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year; President, Wm. A. 
Reynolds; Vice-Presidents, Edward Webster, Michael Filar; Treas- 
urer, C. T. Amsden; Corresponding Secretary, D. D. T. Moqe- 
Recording Secretary, D. L. Crittenden; Associate Directors, J. H. 
Tone, G. E. Jennings, John Bower, Samuel Sloan, A. H. Billings, 
W. 4H. Coninw, C. Waydell, A. Rosenthal, M. Van Voorhis, J. E. 





Pierpont, E. Andrews; Commissioners of Permanent Fund 
James Brackett, Samuel Wilder. 
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THE 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 


For 1864. 


NOW 18 THE TIME TO GET NEW SUBSCRIBERS! 


FOURTEEN NUMBERS FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


One Premium of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs 
worth $50. 

One Premium of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs 
worth $40. 


VOLUME SIXTH 


Will commence January 1, 1864. The Publisher has con- 
eluded to close the present volume with the December 
number, so as to commence the 


NEW VOLUME WITH THE NEW YEAR. 


All our present subscribers will be supplied to May 
inclusive. All such may receive the Journat to Decem- 
ber, 1864, by sending seventy-five cents to the Publisher. 


TERMS AND PREMIUMS FOR 1864. 

Ist. Any person sending one hundred and fifty names 
and $150, shall receive 150 copies of the Stock Journal 
and one of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs, price $50, 
which will be delivered in New York to order. 

2d. Any person sending one hundred and twenty-five 
names and $125 in money, shall receive 125 copies of the 
Journal and one of Taylor’s South Down Buck Lambs, 
price $40. 

3d. Any person sending us one hundred names and $100 
in cash shall receive 100 copies of the Journal and one 
copy of Herbert’s Horses of America, price $10, and one 
Farmer’s Encyclopedia, price $5. 

4th. Any person sending us seventy-five names and $75 
in money shall receive 75 Journals and Coleman’s Agri- 
culture, price $6, and Randall’s & Youatt’s Shepherd’s 
Own Book, price $2. 

Sth. Any person sending us fifty names and $50 in 
money shall receive 50 Journals and Randall's & Youatt’s 
Shepherd’s Own Book, price $2, and Randall & Youatt on 
the Horse, $1 25, and Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep Hus- 
bandry, price 75 cents. 

6th. Any person sending us twenty names and $15 
shall receive 20 Journals and one Shepherd’s Own Book, 
price $2. 

7th. Any person sending us ten names and $8 shall 
receive 10 Journals and one Herbert’s Hints to Horse 
Keepers, or Youatt & Martin on Cattle, $1 25 each. 

®th, Any person sending six names and $5 shall receive 
six Journals and one Allen’s Domestic Animals, price 75 
cents. 

9th. Any person sending three names and $3 shall 
receive 3 Journals and one Randall’s Fine Wool Sheep 
Husbandry, price 75 cents. 

10th, For one dollar sent previous to January 1, 1864, 
the Journal will be sent from November, 1863, to Decem- 
ber, 1864. 


Address all communications to 
Cc. M. SAXTON, 
Agricultural Book Publisher, 


New York. 
Books sent free of postage. 
D. C. Liveer, ) 
Omms F. R. Warts, ; Editors. 
C. M. Saxton, | § 
NEW MUSIC. 
SONGS. 


The Betrayed. Words by A. R. Dyett; music by G. 
F. Bristow. 

Christ the Lord has risen to-day ; an Easter Hymn. By 
R. 8. Soemmer. 

The Mountain Free. By Stephen Massett. 

Our Banner Floats Proudly. Words by Mrs. Col. M. 
M. Van Bueren ; music by E. Wallace Bouchelle, 

Te Deum. By H. Millard, 

Parted. By Stephen Massett. 

The Amber Tide of Usquebagh. Words by John C. 
Brougham, Esq. 

Alone! Alone! By G. W. Elliot. 

While there’s Life there’s Hope. Words by John 
Brougham, 

I wish He could make up His mind, Ma! H. Bradley. 

Negro Boatman’s Song. As sung at Port Royal, S.C. 


PIANO-FORTE MUSIC. 


Laughing Water; Morceau de Concert. By Robert 
Heller. 

Dream of Home ; Nocturn. By Louis Hagemann. 

Pochsia ; Mazurka. By Robert Heller. 

Paris et Amerique ; Galop. By Charles Fradel. 

Caronella: Mazarka de Salon. By Robert Heller. 

New Year's Call; Galop. Dedicated to the officers and 
ladies on Governor's Island. By Charles Rehm. 

Fancies ; easy pieces from operas. By Charles Wels. 


The Parade March. As performed by Dodworth’s Band | from the beginning, and as a whole, will comprise a com- 


and at Niblo’s. 


WILL BE READY IN A FEW DAYS. 


“Dodworth’s Radimental Instructor for the E Fiat, B 


Fiat, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass Brass Instruments.” 
DODWORTH, No. 6 Astor Place. 


"THREE CAPITAL NOVELS. 


5,000 Sold before Publication Day. Sixth Thousand Ready. 
HUSKS. 

BY MARION HARLAND, 

Author of “ Alone,” ‘ Hidden Path,” ‘‘ Miriam,” &c. 


1 vol., 12mo...... Price $1 50. 





We select from the many flattering testimonials to the 
brilliancy and popularity of Mariox HaRianp’s works 
the following : 

“Husks” is the best of Marion Harland’s books. 
There is a meaning in the story deeper than she has 
hitherto reached. It describes the career of a young girl 
surrounded by conventionalities, formalities, and the 
glare of fashionable life, longing for something more en- 
nobling and more true to the real craving of areal wo- 
man’s nature, Sarah Hunt is no faultless and perfect 
Oreation of the imagination, but a natural daughter of 
Mother Eve, preserved by those aspirations after good- 
ness which, let us hope, are she “ed by many a young wo- 
man whose surroundings are vain and artificial.—Boston 
Post. 

A new novel by Marion Harland is an event to be chro- 
nicled. Her stories are among the best yet produced in 
America. They abound in incident, and are remarkable 
for graphic delineations of character. There is none of 
the twaddle which serves only to waste paper through 
the ambition ofa large class of story writers, who are not 
fitted by nature or education for the work to which they 
aspire. Miss Harland’s last work will be pronounced by 
many to be her best. While there is less intensity than 
in ‘ Alone,’ the descriptions are more natural, and the 
views of life more matured. The admirers of Miss Har- 
land will find many delicious morsels in ‘ Husks,’”’— 
Hartford Courant. 

“* Without putting our opinion in opposition to others, 
we still think it is worth something, and we say that 
‘Husks,’ as an American novel, has never been sur- 
passed—indeed we may say equaled.”—Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. 

MARION HARLAND’S WORKS ARE: 


Bidens, 3 Wel, BRR... cvccncowsee | <0s00ns $1 50 
Hidden Path, 1 vol., l2mo................. 150 
Moss Side, 1 vol., 12mo..................5- 
BR, 2 9E8., BRIA, «0000002. 2:000050000% 
Dedrietn, 2 Wels, TBme....... cccvecccsss.s00 





Husks, 1 vol., 12mo....... 


BROKEN COLUMNS 
A NOVEL. 


1 vol., 12mo.. -.eeeeeees Price $1 50. 


The Cincinnati Gazette says: ‘‘‘ Broken Columns’ is 
a production of extraordinary power, and its absorbing, 
harrowing, but happily ending plot is worked out with 
surpassing skill. The interest of the work is intense.” 
The New York Examiner says: ‘* We rejoice to meet 
with a book like ‘ Broken Columns,’ which tends to re- 
deem ‘light literature’ from the opprobrium it too often 
merits.” 


PETER CARRADINE; 
oR, 
THE MARTINDALE PASTORAL, 
By CaRoLinr CHESEBRO. 


1 vol., 12mo Sere: Fe 


Harper’s Magazine says: ‘“‘ Without attempting to give 
an analysis of the story and characters, we must content 
ourselves by saying that the cultivated reader will con- 
sider ‘ Peter Carradine’ the best American Novel which 
has been written for years.” 
The New York Tribune says: ‘‘* Peter Carradine’ is a 
novel of genuine power, profound in its conceptions of 
character, sending deep glances into the interior of the 
heart, evincing a noble sincerity of purpose, and clothed 
in the terse, idiomatic, vigorous diction of which the 
writer always shows a rare command,” 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 





PUBLISHERS, 
No. 335 Broadway, corner Worth street, 
New York, 
[ce” For sale by all Booksellers, ° 
‘THE CONNECTICUT WAR 
RECORD 


Will contain monthly, 

FRESH AND REGULAR CORRESPONDENCE 

from all Connecticut Regiments, and a sketch of what 

we at home are doing for the war and our gallant 

soldiers. 
It will also contain, in successive numbers, an acca- 

rate history of . 


EVERY CONNECTICUT REGIMENT, 


plete and authentic record of the 
IMPORTANT SERVICES 


in this gigantic struggle, of the heroic soldiers and the 
noble people of our gallant State. 


This work, no History of the War, and no other publi- 
cation is doing, or can do. 


the War Record for 





‘W SEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 
LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


PERUSAL AND PRESERVATION. 
Published monthly, at New Haven, Conn., by 
PECK, WHITE & PECK 


Price $1.00 per annum, in advance. 
Address all letters invariably to 


THE CONNECTICUT WAR RECORD, 
NEW HAVEN, 


Every intelligent citizen of Connecticut should obtain 


[HE U. S. SANITARY COMMIS- 

SION is in urgent want of funds. Its 
for the relief of the army were never more extensive and 
effective than now. Its depots and agents are at every 
military center from Washington to the Rio Grande, The 
money value of the supplies it issued to the army of the 
Potomac during and immediately after Gettysburg, ex- 
ceeded seventy thousand dollars. Its issues at Chatta- 
nooga were on a like scale. Thousands of men needing 
“Special Relief” are daily cared for in its ‘‘Homes.” Its 
steam-boats and wagon-trains follow our soldiers every- 
where. Its other and equally important departments of 
work—Sanitary Inspection, Hospital Inspection, Hospital 
Directors, Transportation of the Sick and Wounded, etc,— 
are in full operation. The cost of all this life-saving work 
is not less than forty-five thousand dollars per month. 
Its funds are now much reduced, and immediate contribu- 
tions are requested to sustain it. 
The Fairs that have been got up with such admirable 
and unprecedented energy and success at Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, and Boston, though reported everywhere as “‘for the 
benefit of the Sanitary Commission,” have not as yet con- 
tributed a dollar to its treasury. The large sums thus 
raised have been received by the branches of the Commis- 
sion at those cities respectively. 
These branches apply them most usefully, mainly to the 
purchase of material to be made up into clothing, bedding, 
etc., and for like purposes. They thus relieve the treas- 
ury of the Commission from the necessity of purchasing 
supplies belonging to certain classes. But they render no 
aid to any other department of its work. 
Those who desire fuller information as to the organiza- 
tion, method, and cost of the Commission, are referred to 
a statement of its system and of the application of its funds 
just published, copies of which may be had on application 
at the office of the United States Sanitary Commission, 
No. 823 Broadway, or at the bookstore of A. D, F. Ran- 
dolph, No, 683 Broadway. 
It is submitted to all humane and patriotic men that 
the Commission has saved and is daily saving lives the 
country cannot afford to lose; what it is doing to econo- 
mize the life and health of our soldiers is worth to the 
country ten times the money the Commission has re- 
ceived, and is of direct practical importance to every one 
interested in diminishing the cost and the duration of the 
war. 
Contributions may be sent to the Treasurer at No. 68 
Wall street, or No. 823 Broadway, New York. 
By order of the Standing Committee, 

GEORGE T. STRONG, 

Treasurer United States Sanitary Commission. 

December 28, 1863. 


E & H. T. ANTHONY, 





MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MATERIALS, 


No. 501 Broapwar, New Yous. 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Our Catalogue now embraces considerably over 


FOUR THOUSAND 


different subjects (to which additions are continually 
being made) of Portraits of Eminent Americans, 
ete., viz. : 
525 Statesmen, 
127 Divines, 
1116 Authors, 


72 Major-Generals, 
190 Brigadier-Generals, 
250 Colonels, 


84 Lieut.-Colonels, | 30 Artists, 
207 Other Officers, | 112 Stage, 
60 Officers of the Navy, | 46 Prominent Women, 


147 Prominent Foreign Portraits. 


2,500 COPIES OF WORKS OF ART, 


Including Reproductions of the Most Celebrated Engrav- 
ings, Paintings, Statues, etc, 
Catalogues sent on receipt of Stamp. 


An order for One Dozen Pictures from our Catalogue 
will be filled on receipt of $1 S80, and sent by mail, free. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


Of these we manufacture a great variety, ranging in 
price from 50 cents to $50 each. 

Our ALBUMS have the reputation of being superior in 
beauty and durability to any others. 

The smaller kinds can be sent safely by mail at a post- 
age of six cents per oz. 

The more expensive can be sent by express. 


We also keep a Large Assortment of 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC 
VIEWS. 
Our Catalogue of these will be sent to any address on 
receipt of stamp. 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 
MANUPACTURERS oF ProroGrapnic MATERIALS, 
No. 501 Broadway, New York. 


Friends or relatives of prominent military men will con- 
fer a favor by sending us their likenesses tocopy. They 
will be kept carefully, and returned uninjured. 

f=" FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER for Congre- 
gations to present to their Pastor, or for other purposes, 
with suitable inscriptions, etc. 


SWINTON’S WORK! 





JUST PUBLISHED, 
RAMBLES AMONG WORDS; 
TREIR POETRY, HISTORY, AND WISDOM. 

BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 


Revised Edition. Handsomely printed on tinted laid 
paper, and tastefully bound in cloth, 


1 vol., 12mo., Price $1 50. 


“It isa book to be studied with profit, and read for 
pastime.”—Boston Traveler. 
Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 
DION THOMAS, 
PUBLISHER, 


(Fes: 18, 1864, 
SS __ 


(THE ROUND TABLE. 


A NATIONAL WEEKLY PAPER. 





ESTABLISHED FOR 
THE FREE AND IMPARTIAL DISCUSSION OF CURRENT 
TOPICS IN RBVERY DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN 
LIFE AND LETTERS. 





The conductors of the ROUND TABLE aim to present 
® weekly journal which, without prejudice, partiality, or 
partisanship, shall seek to elevate the standard of Amer- 
ican criticism and taste, and inspire a more ardent love for 
the highest and best interests of the nation. The demand 
for a periodical which unites the better features of the 
English weeklies with such as the more varied life of the 
American people calls for, is now for the first time sought 
to be supplied. The publishers of THE ROUND TABLE 
enter upon the new field with a firm purpose to send 
forth a journal of thought and criticism which shall at 
once combine rich stores of entertaining literary matter 
with high-toned and fair discussions of the great topics 
of the day. 


THE ROUND TABLE will strive to be pungent and 
plain, without disregarding the proper courtesies of 
journalism, and in all things will aim to inculcate a 
sound and healthful morality. In short, it will aspire to 
take the lead as a National Journal of 


REFINED AND POPULAR LITERATURE, 

OF POLITICAL, MILITARY, AND 
FINANCIAL CRITICISM, 

and as a Weekly Newspaper of 


ART AND THE DRAMA. 


ITS WRITERS 


are selected from all parts of the country, without regard 
to any cliques or local prejudices, but with the single 
endeavor to secure the best men for the discussion of all 
subjects. 





THE POLITICAL ARTICLES 


are prepared by men of broad views, and capable of 
writing as well as thinking, without regard to party 
machinery or any political organization whatever. Men 
in public stations are treated as servants of the 
people and the nation, and without regard to their party 
affiliations. 


THE MILITARY ARTICLES 


are written by men whose experience in the field in con- 
nection with various armies ought to entitle their opin- 
jons to credence in matters of which they write. 





FINANCIAL REVIEWS 


appear in THE ROUND TABLE weekly, prepared by the 
best writers in this department that the country affords. 





THE LITERARY DEPARTMENT 
is sustained by popular writers from all parts of the 
country, and itis the intention of the conductors to keep 
this part of the paper filled with the very best Essays, 
Sketches, and Poems which can be obtained. 





THE ART AND LITERARY NEWS 
is gleaned with great care from every possible source, 
sothat for a complete resume in this department THE 
ROUND TABLE is without a rival. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
form a prominent feature in the new journal. Ali beeks 
are criticised fearlessly and fairly. 





THE ROUND TABLE 

aspires to place before the more cultivated and refined 
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